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‘^Is Eightiug Poll up yet, I wond^^Haid'" 
Lowry Looby, as he stood cracking his whip in 
the faim-yard, while the inorniag was just be¬ 
ginning to break, and the dairy people Merc l;>iiig 
down the firkins on his cai. « Pd like to see her 
before 1 d go, to know would she Jiave any coni- 
mands westwards. There’s no hoult upon her to 
hinder her speaking of a Friday, whatever.’* 

Is who up ? exclaithed a shrill voice 
which proceeded from the grated wiiidows of the 
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dair}\ It was that of the industrious Mrs. 
Frawley, who, as early, if not as bjisk and 
sprightly as the lark, was already cinploycil in 
setting her milk in the keelers. 

Fighting Poll of the Reeks,” replied Lowry, 
turning toward the wire grating, through whicli 
he beheld the extensive tigure of the dairy-woman, 
as neat as a bride, employed in her health-giving, 
life-prolonging, avocations. 

“Who is she, why?” said Mra. Frawle). 

“ DoiiH you know the girl that come in tlie 
boat with Misther Cregan, and step in the room 
outside you ? ” 

“ Oyeh ! I did n't know who you meant. 
The boatman's handsome little sister ? ” 
Handsome, ayeh ? ” 

“ Yes, then, handsome. She has the 
dawniest little nose I think I ever laid my two 
eyes on.” 

“ Why then 'tis a new story with it for a 
nose* Formerly, when I knew it, it was more 
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like a button miisharoou than any thing else, and 
the colour of a boiled carrot. Good raison it 
had for that, as the '^>ublicans could tell you.'' 

Hold your tongue, man. Is it to drink you 
sav she used ?" 

* 

“ A thrifle, I'm tould." 

E' then, I never see one that has less the 
sign of it than what she has.’' 

She's altered lately, Danny Mann tells me. 

Nelly, eroo," he added, changing his tone, So- 
naher ^ to you, now, an' get me a dram, for its 

threatening to be a moist foggy mornen', an' 1 
have a long road before me.” 

INelly was occupied in liberating a whole 
regiment of ducks, hens, pouts, chicks, cocks, 
geese and tiirkies; who all came quacking, 
clucking, whistling, chirping, crowing, cackling, 
and gobbling, through the opened fowl-house door 
into the yard; where they remained shaking * 


* A good husband. 
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their wings on tiptoe, stretching their long necks 
over the little pool, the surface of which was 
green, and covered with feathers ; appearing to 
congratulate each other on their sudden libera¬ 
tion, and seeming evidently disposed to keep all 
the conversation to themselves. 

'' What is it you say, Lowry ? Choke ye, 
for ducks, will ye let nobody spake but 
ye’rselves ? What is it, I^owry 1” 

Lowry repeated his leqiiest, making it more 
intelligible amid the clamour of the farm-yard, 
hy using a sigiiilicant gesture. He imitated the 
action of one who tills a glass and drinks it. 
He then laid his hand upon his heart and shook 
his head, as if to intimate the comfort that would 
be produced about that region by performing in 
reality what he only mocked at present. 

Nelly understood him as well as if he 
had Ipoken volumes. Commissioned by Mrs. 
Frawley, she supplied him with a bottle of 
spirits and a glass, with the use of which, let 
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US do Lowr}’ the justice to say, there was not a 
man in the barony better acquainted. 

While he dashed from his eyes the tears 
which were produced by the sharpness of the 
stimulus, he heard footsteps behind him, and 
looking round, beheld Danny, the Lord, and 
the soi-disant Mrs. Naugh\en, still muffled in 
her blue cloak and hood, and occupying a retired 
position near the kitchen door. 

I’ll tell you what it is, Nelly,” said Lowry 
w ith a knowing wink to the soubrette, ‘‘ Poll 
Naughten lives very convanient on the Cork 
road, or not far from it, an’ I do be often 
goen’ that way of a lonesome night. I’ll make 
a friend o’ Poll before she leaves this, so as 
that she’ll be glad to see me finother time. 
I’ll go over an* offer her a dhrain. That 1 
may be blest, but I will.” 

f m 

So saying, and hiding the bottle and glass 
under the skirt of his coat, he moved to- 
ward the formidable heroine of the mountains 
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with many respectful bows and a smile of the 
most winning cordiality. 

A fine? moist mornen’ Mrs. Naiighten. I 
hope you feel no fatagm after the night, ma’am. 
Your sarvant, Misther Mann. I hope you 
did’nt feel us in the yard, ma’am. 1 sthrove 
to keep ’em quiet, o’ purpose. Tis’nt goen’ 
}e are so airly, Misther Mann?” 

Danny, who felt all the importance of di¬ 
verting Lowry Looby’s attention from his fair 
charge, could find no means so effectual as 
that of acknowledging the existence of a mys¬ 
tery, and admitting him into a pretended con¬ 
fidence. Advancing, therefore, a few steps 
to meet him, he put on a most serious 
countenance ;ind laid his finger warily along 

his nose. 

What’s the matther ? ” whispered Lowry, 
bending down in the eagerness of curiosity. 

Danny the Lord repeated the action with the 
itddition of a cautionary frowh. 
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Can’t she talk of a Friday either? said 
Lowry, much amazed. I undherstand, Mis- 
iher Mann. Trust me for tlie bare life. 
A nod is as good as a wink to a blind 
horse.” 

“ Or ass eider,” muttered the hunch-back as 
lie turned away. 

But, Mistlier Mann ! ” cried Lowry, lay¬ 
ing his immense claw upon his Lordship's 
shoulder, ‘^Listen hether. The mornen’ will 
be smart enough, and may be Td betther 
offer her a dhram, and she goen’ upon the 
wather ? ” 

He strode past the Lord and was close to 
the muffled fair one, when Danny pulled him 
back by the skirt, 

Did’nt I tell you before,” said he, ^Slat 
Poll never drank ? ” 

Tss, of a Thursday you said.” 

Or a Friday, or any day. Oh den, oh den, 
Lowry! ” 
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“ Well, I meant no harm. May be you'd 
have no vow yourself on the head of it any way, 
sir? ” And he displayed the bottle. 

Dere arc tree kinds of oats, Lowry/' 
responded Danny Mann, as he twined his bony 
lingers fondly around the neck of the bottle; 
“ Dere arc tree kinds of oats dat are foi- 
bidden to be tuk as unlawful. Dey are false 
oats, rash oats, and unjust oats. Now do you 
see me, Lt)WTy,’’ he continued, as he filled his 
glass—if i made a vow o’ dat kind, it would 
be an unjust oat, for it would be traiten’ my¬ 
self very bad, a poor boy dat’s night and day 
at sech cold work as mine, an’ it would be 
a rash oat, Lowry, for—” [here he tossed 
off the spirjjs] Tm blest but it woukl’nt 
be long before I’d make it a false oat.” 

Lrnvry was greatly shocked at this unprin- 
‘ cipled speech. ^That’s a nate youth,” he 
said privately to Nelly. That’s a nice poet, 
not judging him. If that lad does’ut see the 
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inside of the Stone Jug for some bad business 
one time or anotlier, Fll give you lave to say 
black is the white o’ my eye. If the gallows 
is n’t wrote upon his face, there’s no mait in 
mutton. Well, good moriien’ to you, Nelly, 1 
see my load is ready. I have every thing now. 
i suppose, Mrs. Frawley. Whup, get up here, 
you old garron! Good mornen’ to you, Mrs. 
Naugliteii, an’ a fair wind after you. Good 
moriicn’, Misther Mann.” He cracked his whip, 
tucked the skirt of liis riding coat under his arm, 
as usual, threw his little liead back, and followed 
the car out of the yard, singing in a pleasant 
contented key: — 


“ Don't you remomber tlio time I gave you my heart'? 

Vuu solemly swore fiom me you never wouM part. 

But your mind’s like the ocean, 

Each notion 
Has now taken flight, 

And left me bemoaning the loss of the red-haij’ed'^ift^jM>. wife,* 

Kyrle Daly and his young friend were mean- 


The gaol. 
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while exchanging a farewell upon the little gravel 
plot before the front door. 

^'Coine, come, go hi out of the air,^^ said 
Hardress, you shjill not come down to the shore 
in that slight dress. Remember what 1 have 
told you, and sustain your spirits. Before anothei 

month shall pass, I pledge myself to become 
master, for your sake, of Anne Chute's secret.’' 

“And to honour it ?” said Kyrle, smiling as 
he gave him his hand. 

“ According to its value,” replied Hardress, 
tossing his head, “ Good bye; I see Danny 
Mann and his sister coming round, and we 
must not lose the morning’s tide.” 

They shook hands and parted. 

It was one of those still and heavy mornings 
which are peculiar to the close of summer in this 
climate. JJme surface of the waters was per¬ 
fectly and a light wreath of mist steamed 
upward from the centre of the channel, so as 
to veil from their siglit the opposite shores of 
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Clare. This mist, ere long, became a dense 
and blinding fog, that lasted until noon, and to¬ 
gether with the breathless calm that lay upon the 
land and water, prevented their reaching Bally bu¬ 
nion until sunset. In one of those caverns 
which are hollowed out of the cliffs.on this 
shore, the traveller may discern the remains of 
an artificial chamber. It was used at the period 
of which we write, as a kind of ware-room for 
contraband goods; a species of traffic wliich was 
freely engaged in by nearly all the middling 
gentry and small farmers along the coast, A 
subterraneous passage, faced with dry stone work, 
opened into the interior of the country; and the 
chamber itself, from constant use, was become 
perfectly dry and habitable. In this place 
Hardrcss proposed to Eily that tl^y should re- 

^5 - -w 

main, and take some refreshment, Dauny 

the Lord was dispatched to secure a better 
for the night, at some retired farm-house in tfie 
neighbourhood. 
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nail caiivass-built canoe, summoned from 
Uie interior of the cave by a whistle from the 
Lord, was employed to convey them from the 
pleasure-boat into the gloomy porch of this na¬ 
tural souterrain. Before the fragile skiff had 
glided into the darkness, Eily turned her head to 
catch a parting look of the descending sun. 
The scene which met her gaze, would have ap- 
l>eared striking, even to an accustomed eye ; and 
to one like hers, acquainted only with the smoky 
splendour of a city sunset, it was grand and 
imposing in the extreme. J^eforc her lay the 
gigantic portals of the Shannon, through which 
the mighty river glided forth with a majestic 
calmness, to mingle with the wide and waveless 
ocean that spread beyond and around them. On 
her right aa^jSe the clifted shores of Clare, over 
which th^road ball of day, although some mi- 
njj^W^hidden from her sight, seemed yet, by re- 
. fraction, to hold his golden circlet siispended 
amid a broken and brilliant mass of vapours* 
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Eily ke}>t her eyes fixed in admiration^lj^ the 
dilated orb, until a turn in the cave concealed 
the opening from her view, and she could only 
see the stream of light behind, as it struck on 
the jagged and broken walls of the orifice, and 
danced upon the surface of the agitated waters. 

The place to her seemed terrible. The 
hollow sound of the boatman’s voice, the loud 
plash of the oars, and the rippling of the 
water against the vessel’s prow, reverberating 
through the vaulted chambers; the impenetrable 
darkness into which they seemed to plunge head¬ 
long, and reckless of danger or impediment;^ all 
united, constituted a scene so new to the simple 
Eily, that slie grasped close the arm of her husband, 
and held her breatli for some moments^ as if in 
expectation of some sudden and ter^j^c encounter. 

In a little time the boatman rested on bis oars, 

• * * **'' 

and a voice from the interior of the cave’^^was 

heard exclaiming in Irish, Is it himself?*’ 

« It is,” said the boatman in the same Ian- 
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guage. Light up the fire at once, and put 
down a few of the fresh herrings. The lady is 
hungry.*’ 

‘‘ You will join for the first time, Eily,*’ 
said Hardress, ‘^in a fisherman’s supper. Well, 
Larry; had you much luck last night? ” 

Poor enough, masther,” said the same 
oracular voice, which Eily now recognized as 
that of the man to whose escort she had been 
entrusted by Lowry Looby on the previous 
evening. We left Misther Daly’s point as 
soon as ever the wind fell, and come down as 
far as Kilcordane, thinking we might come across 
the skull; but, though we were out all night, 
w'e took only live hundhcrt, more or less. A’ 
why do’nt you light up the fire, Phaudhrig ! 
And ’twasnt^^iat the herrings did’nt come into 
the river cither, for when the moon shone out 
j^e^aw the scull to the w^estward, making a curl 
on the waters, as close an* thick as if you threw 
a shovel full o* gravel in a pond.” 
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The fire now blazed suddenly upward, reveal¬ 
ing the interior of the apartment before alluded to, 
and the figure of the rough old boatman and his 
boy. The latter was stooping forw'ard on his 
hands, and kindling the fire with his breath, 
while Larry Kett himself was rinsing a small 
metal pot at the water-side. The effect of the 
smoky and subterraneous light upon those un¬ 
couth and grisly figures, and on the rude ex¬ 
cavation itself, impressed the timid Eily with a 
new and agitating sensation, too nearly allied 
to fear to leave her mind at ease. 

In a few minutes she was seated on a small 
keg near the fire, while Hardress hurried the 
men who were preparing dinner. Larry Kett 
was not so proficient in the science of gas¬ 
tronomy as the celebrated Louis of ^ rock ford’s, 
and yet it is to be questioned, whether the 
culinary preparations of the latter were ever dis- 
patclred with more eagerness and satisfaction. Eily, 
indeed, ate only a heroine’s proportion ; but she 
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wondered at the voracity of the boatmen, one of 
whom placing g raw onion on an unpeeled po- 
tatoe, swallowed both at a mouthful, almost 
without employing a single masticatory action. 

Danny Mann in the meantime was occupied 
in procuring a more eligible lodging for the 
night. lie returned when they had concluded 
their unceremonious meal, to say that he had 
been successful in procuring two rooms, in the 
house of a little ’oman dat kep a private 
bottle between dat an’ Beale.” 

A private bottle ? ” exelaimed Hardress ; 
what do ^ou mean by a private bottle ? 

mean,” leplied the little lord, ^‘dat she 
sells as good a drop as if she paid license foi 
it; a ting she never was fool enough to do.” 

** Where does she live? ” 

Close to de road above. She told me,” 
[here he drew Hardress aside] when I axed 
her, dat Myles of de ponies, and de master, an’ a 

deal o’ gentlemen went de road westwards yester- 
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day, an’ dat Phil Naugbtcii, (Poll’s Phil) was 
ill Beale waiten’ for you dese two days wit de 
horse an’ jauntin’ car.” 

I am glad to hear it. Step over there 
to-night, and tell him to be at the door be- 
fore day-break to-morrow morning. Tell 
him I will double his fare if he uses dili¬ 
gence.” 

Why din, indeed,” said Danny, I’ll 
tell him notin’ o’ de sort. ’Twould be de 
same case wit him still, for he’s a boy dat if you 
gave him England, Ireland, an’ Scotland for an 
estate, he’d ax, de Isle o’ Man for a kitchen 
garden.” 

Well, well, do as you please about it, 
Danny, but have him on the spot,^ That fel¬ 
low,” be continued, speaking to Eily as he con¬ 
ducted her out of the cavern, that fellow is 
so impudent sometimes, that nothing but the 
recollection of his fidelity and the honesty of 
his motive keeps my hand at rest. He is my 
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foster brother, and, you may perceive, with 
the exception of one deformity, a well looking 
man/' 

1 never observed any thing but the hunch,” 
said £ily. 

For which,” added Hardress with a slight 
change in his countenance, “ he has to thank his 
master.” 

You, Mr. Hardress ! ” 

Even so, Eily. When we were both chil¬ 
dren, that young fellow was my constant com¬ 
panion. Familiarity produced a feeling of equa¬ 
lity, on which he presumed so far as to offer a 
rudeness to a little relative of mine, a Miss Chute, 
who w'as on a visit at my mother's. She com¬ 
plained to me, and my vengeance was summary. 
I met him at the head of the kitchen stairs, 
and without even the ceremony of a single ques¬ 
tion or preparatory speech, I seized him by the 
collar and hurled him with desperate force to 
the bottom of the flight* He was unable to 
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rise as soon as I expected, and on examination 
it was discovered that an injury had been done 
to the spine, which, notwithstanding all the exer¬ 
tions tliat were employed to repair it, had its re¬ 
sult in his present deformity.” 

“ It was shocking,” said Eily, with much 
simplicity of feeling. No wonder you should 
be kind to him.” 

If 1 were a mere block,” said Hardress, 
'' I could not but be affected by the goodnature 
and kindly feeling which the poor fellow showed 
on the occasion, and indeed down to the present 
moment. It seemed to be the sole aim and study 
of his life to satisfy me that he entertained not 
even a sentiment of regret for what had happened ; 
and his attachment ever since haf^ been the at¬ 
tachment of a zealot. I know he cannot but 
feel that his own prospects in life have been 
made dark and lonely by that accident; and yet 
he is congratulating himself whenever an oppor¬ 
tunity occurs^ on his good fortune, in being provided 
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with a constant service, as if (poor fellow!) that 
were any compensation to him. I have been 
alarmed to observe that he sometimes attaches 
even a profane importance to his master’s wishes, 
and seems to care but little what laws he may 
transgress when his object is the gratification of 
niy inclinations. I say, I am alarmed on this 
subject, because I have taken frequent occasion 
to remark that this injury to his spine has in 
some degree affected his head, and left him 
less abl6 to discern the impropriety of such a 
line of conduct than people of sounder minds.” 



CHAPTER XVII. 


now JIARDIIESS LEARNED A LITTLE SECRET 
FROM A DYING HUNTSMAN. 


Notwithstanding the message which 
Hardress Cregan sent by Lowry Looby, it 
was more than a week before he visited his 
parents at their Killarney residence. Several 
days were occupied in seeing Eily pleasantly 
settled in her wild cottage in thet^Gap^ and 
a still greater number in enjoying with her the 
pleasures of an autumnfd sojourn amid those 
scenes of mystery, enchantment itnd romance. 
To a mind that is perfectly at freedom, Killarney 
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forms in itself a congeries of Elysian raptures; but 

to a fond bride and bridegroom !-the heaven, 

to which its mountains rear their naked heads 
in awful reverence, alone can furnish a superior 
happiness. 

After taking an affectionate leave of his 
beautiful wife, and assuring her that his absence 
should not be extended beyond the following 
day, Hardress Cregan mounted one of Phil 
N aughten’s rough-coated ponies, and set off’ 
for Dinis Cottage. It was not situated (as 
its name might seem to import) on the sweet 
liUle. island which is so called, but far apart, 
near the ruined Church of Aghadoe, command¬ 
ing a distant view of the lower lake and the 
lofty and wooded Toomies. 

The had gone down before he left the 
wild and rocky glen in which was situated the 
cottage of his bride. It was, as we have 
already apprized the reader, the first time Har¬ 
dress had visited the Lakes since his return 
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from College, and the scenery, now, to his 
matured and well-regulated taste, had not only 
the effect of novelty, but it was likewise invested 
with tlie hallowing and romantic charm of 

youthful association. The stillness, so cha- 
racteristic of majesty, which reigned throughout 
the gigantic labyrintli of mountain, clilF, and 
valley through wliich he rode ; the parting 
gleam of sunshine* that brightened the ever- 
moving mists on the summit of the lofty peaks 
by which he was surrounded ; the solitary 
appearance of the many nameless lakes that slept 
in black repose in the centre of the mighty 
chasm ; the echo of his horse^s hoots against 
the stony road; the voice^of a goatherd^s boy, 
as he drove homeward, from the summit of g 
heath-clad mountain, his troubLsome and 
adventurous charge; the lonely twitter of the 

kirkeen dhra, or little water hen, as it 
flew from rock to rock on margin of 
the broken stream—these, and other long for- 
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gotten sights and sounds, awakened at the same 
instant the consciousness of present, and tlie 
memor}’ of past enjoyments j and gradually 
lifted his thoughts to that conditiini of calm en¬ 
thusiasm and fulness of soul which constitutes one 
of the highest pleasures of a meditative mind. 
He did not fail to recal at this moment the me¬ 
mory of his childish attachment, and could not 
avoid a feeling of regret at the unpleasing change 
that education had produced in the character of 
his first, though not his dearest love. 

This feeling became still more deep and op¬ 
pressive as he approached die cottage of his 
father. Every object that he beheld, the lawn, 
the grove, the stream, the hedge, the stile—all 
brought to mind some sweet remembrance of his 
boyhood. A’he childish form of Anne Chute still 
seemed to meet him with her bright and careless 
smile, at every turn in tlie path ; or to fly before 
him over the shorn meadow, as of old ; while the 
wild and merry peal of infant laughter, seemed 
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still to ring upon his hearing. '' Dear little 
being!’' he exclaimed, as he rode into the 
cottage avenue. I’he burning springs of 

Gluver, 1 thought, might sooner have been 
frozen, than the current of that once warm and 
kindly heart; bat like those burning springs, 
it is only in the season of coldness and neglect that 
fountain can resume its native warmth. It is 
the fervour of universal homage and adulation 
that strikes it cold and pulseless in its channels.” 

The window of the dining parlour alone was 
lighted up, and Hardress w as informed in answ'er 
to his inquiries, that the ladies, Mrs. Cregan 
and Miss Chute, were gone to a grand ball in 
the neighbourhood. Mr. Cregan, with two 

other gentlemen, was drinking ii^ the diniiig*- 

% 

room ; and, as he might gather from the tumul¬ 
tuous nature of the conversation, and the occa¬ 
sional shouts of ecstatic enjoyment, and bursts of 
laughter which rang through the house, already 

pretty far advanced in the bacchalanian ceremonies 

VOL. II. c 
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of the night. The voices he recognized, besides 
his father’s, were those of Hepton ConnoUj, and 
Mr. Creagh, the duellist. 

Feeling no inclination to join the revellers, 
Hardress ordered candles in drawing room, 
and prepared to spend a quiet evening by himself. 
He had scarcely however taken his seat on the 
it-backed sofa, when his retirement was 
ided by old Nancy, the kitchen-maid, who 
Came to tell him that poor Dalton the huntsman 
was “ a’most off,” in the little green room, and 
that when he heard Mr. Hardress had arrived, 
he begged of all things to sec him before he’d 
go. He never w^as himself rightlyj a ’ra gal,” 
said old Nanty, wiping a tear from the corner of 
her eye, si^ice the masther sold the hounds and 
tuk to the cock-fighting,” 

Hardress started up and followed her. “ Poor 
fellow ! ” he exeiatmed as he went along, Poor 
Dalton ! And Is that breath that wound so many 
merry blasts upon the* mountain, so soon to be 
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extinguished ?—1 remember the time, when I 
thought a monarch upon his throne a less envi¬ 
able being than our stout huntsman^ seated on 
his keen eyed steed, in his scarlet frock and cap, 
with his hounds, like painted courtiers, thronging 
and baying round his horse’s hoofs, and his horn 
hanging silent at his waist! Poor fellow! 
Every beagle in the pack was 
liar acquaintance, and was as jealous o^lps 
chirp or his whistle, as my cousin Anne’s ad¬ 
mirers might be of a smile or secret whisper! 
How often has he carried me before him on his 
saddle bow, and taught me the true fox-hunting 
cry ! How often at evening has he held me 
between his knees, and excited my young ambi¬ 
tion with tales of hunts hard rup, and neck oi* 
nothing^ leaps; of double ditches, cleared by 
an almost miraculous dexterity ; of drawing, 
yearning, challenging, hufiting mute, hunting 
change, and hunting counter!* And now the 
poor fellow must wind bis last recheat, and carry 

c ^ 
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his own old bones to earth at length !—never 
again to waken the echoes of the mountain 
lakes—never again beneath the shadow of 

those immemorial woods that clothe their lofty 
shores -- 


“ ^Erc ('iere viios, Marlemqne accendere cantu!’' 


The fox may come from kennel, and the 
red-decr slumber on his layer, for their mighty 
enemy is now himself at bay.” 

While these reflections passed through the 
mind of Hardress, old Nancy conducted him 
as far as the door of the huntsman^s room, 
where he paused for a moment on hearing 
the voice of pne singing inside. It was that 
of the worn-out huntsman himself, who was 
humming over a few verses of a favorite ballad. 
The lines which c|ught the ear of Hardress 
were the followiifgi— 
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’‘Ah, huntsman dear, IMl be your friend. 

If you let me go till morning; 

Don’t«<‘all your hounds for one half hour. 
Nor neither souT^d yonr Itorn ; 

For indeed I’m tned from yesterday’s hunt, 
1 can neither lun nor walk well, 

’Till I go to Roc-k hill amongst ray friends. 
Where 1 was bred and boin. 

Tally ho the fox! 

Tally ho the fox ! 

Tally ho the fox, a collauueen, 

Tally ho the fox 
Over hills and rocks 
And chase him on till morning.” 


He cannot be so very ill/^said Hardress, 
looking at the old woman, when his spirits 
will permit him to sing so merrily.'* 

Oyeh, heaven help you, a gra ! *’ replied 
Nancy, I believe if he was at death's doore 
this moment, he'd have that song bn his tongue 
still." 

Hush ! hush ! ” said Hardress, raising 
his hand, he is beginning -again." 

The ballad was taken up, after a heavy fit 
of coughing, in the same strain. 
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‘ I locked him up an’ I fed him well. 

An’ 1 gave him victuals of all kinds; 

But I declare to you, sir, when he got looser 
He ate a iat goose in the morning. 

So now kneel down an’ say your prayers. 
For you’ll sorely die thk mofrnil;^,' 

' Ah, sir ’ says the fox>,I never 
‘ For iny Fatlier he bred 
Tally ho the fox! ' 

Tally ho the * ■ ■ 


here opened the door and cut short 

die reffain. 

,The huntsman turned his face to the ddor 

» 

as he heard the handle turn. It was that of 
a middle aged man in the verj last stage of 
pulmonary consumption. A red night-cap wa» 

|uished back from bis wasted and sunken 
temples, and a flush like the bloom of a withered 
pippin played in the hollow of his fleshless 

cheek, 

Cead millia fealtha ! My heart warms to 
see jQM, my own master Hardhress,’’ exclaimed 
the huntsman, reaching him a skeleton hand from 
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beneath the brown quilt, 1 can die in pace 

now, as I see you again in health. These ten 

% 

days back they’re telling me your’re coming, an* 
coming, an’ coming, until [ began to think 
at last 4hat ‘jfou w'Ould’iit come until J wa>s 
gone.” 

I am sorry to see you in this condition,*^ 
Dalton-How did you get the attack^ 

Out of a could 1 think 1 got it finit sir. 
When the masther sold the hound8-^('Ah, mas¬ 
ter Hardhress! to think' of his parting ^hem 
dogs and giving up that fine, manly exercise, for a 
paltry parcel o' cocks an' hens!) but when he sold 
them an’ took to the cock-fighting, my heart felt as 
low an' as lonesome as if I lost all belonging 
to me ! To please the masthar, I turned my 
hand to the cocks, an' used to go every morn¬ 
ing to the hounds' kennel, where the birds were 
kept, to give 'em food gn' water ) but I could 
never warm to the birds, * Ah, what b a cock¬ 
fight, Masther Hardhress, in comparison of a well- 
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I ode hunt among the mountain'^, with your lioise 
Hying under you like a fairy, and the cry o' 
the houndb like an organ out befoic you, and 
tlie ground fleeting like a dieani on all side^ 
o’ you, an’, ah ! what’s the use o’ talking ? ” 
Here he lay back on his pillow with a look 
sudden pain and sorrow that cut Hardress to 
Uie heart. 

After a few moments, he again turned a 
ghastly eye on Hardress, and said in a faint 
voice, 1 used to go down by the lake ft 
the evening to hoar the stags belling in the wood ; 

the morning I’d be up 'vith the first 
light, to blow a call on the top o’ the hill as I 
used* to do, to comfort the dogs; and then I’d 
miss their cry, I’d stop listenin’ to the aychoes 
o’ the horn among the mountains, till my heart 
would sink as low as mv oiild boots. And bad 
boots they wor too, signs on, I got wet in ’em ; 

i. 

and tliemselves, anef* Ihe could morning air, and 
the want o’ the horse exercise, I believe, an’ 
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every thing, bi ought on this fit. Is the mis** 
thi iss at home, sii he added, after struggling 
through a severe fit of oppiession. 

“ Jso, she is dt a ball, with Miss Chute ” 
Gootl loo/ to them both, wherc\ci they 
aie That’s the way o’ the world. Some in 
In alth, an’ some in sickness, some dancin, and 
more dyin’.” 

IJcie lu raised himself on Ins elbow, and 
alter casting a haggaid glance around, as if to 
be assured that what he had to say could not 
be overheard, he leaned forward toward Hardies?, 
and whispcied I know one in this hou^^ 
mafathei Hardiess, that loves ^ou well.” 

The jounggentleman looked a little surpiised. 

Indeed I do,” continued the^d}ing hunts¬ 
man, ** one too that deserves a better foitune 
than to love any one without a return. One 
that was kind to me in my sickness, and that 
I’d like to see happy betoie i’d leave the world, 
if it was Heaven’s will.” 
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During this conversation^ botli speakers had 
been frequently rendered inaudible by occa¬ 
sional bursts of laughter and shouts of Bac¬ 
chanalian mirth from the dining-room. At this 
moment, and before the young gentleman could 
select any mode of inquiry into the particulars 
of the singular communication above mentioned, 
the door was opened, and the face of old Nancy 
appeared, bearing on its smoked-dried features 
a mingled expression of perplexity and sor¬ 
row. 

Dalton, a’ragal!she exclaimed, don't 
littl&e me for what I’m going to say to you, 
for it is my tongue, an' not my wish or my 
heart, that speaks it. The masther and the 
gentlemen sent me into you, an' bid me 
tell you, for the sake of old times, to give them 
one fox huntin' screech before you go.” 

The old ;|itUitsman fixed his brilliant but 

liieVly on the messenger, while a flush that 

«■ 

might have been the indhi^don of anger or of 
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grief, flickered like a decaying light upon his 
brow. At length he said, And did the mas- 
ther send that message by you, Nancy? 

“He did, Datton, indeed. Ayeh, the gen¬ 
tlemen must be excused/^ 

“True for you, Nancy,” said the huntsman 
after a long pause. Then raising his head with 
a smile of seeming pleasure, he continued. 
“ Why then, I’m glad to see the inasther has'nt 
forgot the dogs entirely. Go t6 him, Nancy, 
and tell him that I’m glad to hear that he has 

so much o’ the sport left in him still. And 

* 

that it is kind father for him to have a 
for his huntsman, an’ I thank him. Tell him, 
Nancy, to send me in one good glass o’ 
Parliament punch, an’ I’ll give him such a 
cry as he never heard in a cock - pit any 
way.” 

The punch was brought^ apd. Jin spite of thf^ 
remonstrances of Hardress, drdned to tlie.l^t* 
tom. The old huntsman then sat erect in the 
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bed, and letting his head back., indulged in one 
prolonged ‘‘hoicks!” that made the phials 
jingle on the table, and frighted the sparrows 
from their roosts beneath the thatcii. It was 
echoed by the jolly company in the dining par¬ 
lour, chorussed by a howling from all the dogs 
in the yard, and answered by a general clamour 
from the fowl-house. “ Another ' Another 1 
Hoicks ! ” resounded through the house. But 
the poor coniiumptive was not in a condition 
to gratify the revellers. When Hardress looked 
down upon him next, the pillow appeared dark 
with blood, and the cheek of the sufl’erer had 
lost even the unhealthy bloom, tlial had so long 
masked the miner Death, in his work of snug 
destruction. A singular brilliancy fixed itself 

r 

upon his eye-balls, his lips were dragged back* 
ward, blue and cold, and with an expression of 
jfull and general pain;—his teeth , but where¬ 
fore linger on such a*'uiicture ?—it is better let 
tiie curtain fall. 
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Hardress Cregaii felt less indignation at this 
circumstance than he might have done if it had 
occurred at the present day ; but yet he was 
indignant, fl e entered the dining parlour to re¬ 
monstrate, with a frame that trembled with passion. 

And pray, Hardress? ” said Hepton Con¬ 
nolly, as he emptied the ladle into his glass 
and turned on him an eye w’hose steadiness, 
to say the least, was equivocal. Pray now, 
Hardress, is poor Dalton really dead? ” 

He is, sir. I have already said it.” 

“No offence my boy. I only asked, because 
if he be, it is a sure sign, [here he sipped his 
punch and winked at Cregan witli the conii- 
dent air of one who is about to say a right 
good thing,] it is a sign that he never will die 
again.” 

There was a loud laugh at Hardress, which 
confused liim as much as if he had been dis- 
comiited by a far superior wif,' So true it is, 
that the influence, iiDtthe capacity, of an oppo- 
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nent, renders him chiefly formidable ; and that, 
at least, a fair half of the sum of human 
motive may be placed to the account of 
vanity. 

llardress could think of nothing that was 
very witty to say in reply, and as the occasion 
hardly warranted a slap on the face, his proud 
spirit was compelled to remain passive. Uuwill- 
i\jig however to leave the company, while the 
laii^h continued against him, he called for a glass 
and sat down amongst them. 



CHAPTER XVIIL 


HOW THE GENTLEMEN SPENT THE EVENING. 
WHICH PROVED RATHER WARMER TUAN 
IIARDRESS EXPECTED. 

Peace!’’ said Hepton Connolly, with a 
face of drunken seriousness, peace be to the 
manes of poor Dalton! ” 

Amen, with all my b&art I ” exclaimed Mr. 
Cregan, ** although the cocks are well rid of 
him. But a better horseman nefer backed a 
hunter,” 

** 1 drink him,” said Hyland Creagb, al¬ 
though 1 seldom care to toadt a i^n who dies in 


his bed.” 
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That’s all trash and braggery, Creagh,” 
cried Connolly —** we’ll have you yet upon the 
flat of your back, and roaring for a priest into 
the bargain.” 

Upon my honour as a gentleman, I am 
serious,” said Creagh. They may talk of the 
field of battle and bloody breaches, forlorn 
ho[res, and hollow squares, and such stufif; 
irut what is the glory of a soldier after all! To 
drji'g through the fatigues of a whole campaign, 
with its concomitants of night-w^atclics, marches 
in marshes, and bivouacs in rainy weather, and 
with no brighter prospect at the year’s e\id, than 
that of making one among half a million of 
fighting fellows who are shot on a heap like 
larks. And, even then, you meet not hand to 
hand, but c^aud to cloud, moving about in a 
flock, and waiting your turn to take your 
allowance of cold lead, and fill a pit with your 
rteighbours. Glory? Wliat glory is there in 
figuring in small types among a list of killed 
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and wounded? ihe utmost distinction that a 
poor sub. can ever hope for. Why, a coward is 
no more ball proof than u gallant fellow, and 
both may often shine together upon the same 
list. No —my ambition should have a higher 
aim. While I live, let my life be that of a 
fearless fellow ; and when I die, let my epitaph 
be found in a handsome paragraph, under the 
head of ^ Domestic Intelligence/ in the county 
journal. AJfair of honour. Yesterday moniing 
at five o’clock — meeting took place — Hyland 
Creaghj Esquire—attended by Blank Esquire— 
and Captain Blank attended by—Blank Esquire 
—regret to state—Mr. Cre^h—third fire—mor¬ 
tally wounded — borne from the ground.— The 
affair, we understand, originated in a dispute 
respecting a lovely and accomplished young lady, 
celebrated as a reigning toast in that quarter.” 

And grand-niece, we understand,” added 
Hardress, laughing to the unhappy old gentle** 
man, whose fate we have just recorded.’* 
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There was a laugh at Creagh. 

^^Nay, iny young friend/'he said, adjusting 

his rutiles with the air of a Chesterfield—^^the 

» 

^)Gfhrnal that shall mention that circumstance 
i»ttst be dated many years hence." 

* “ Adad, not so far off neither, Creagh," ex- 

f^i^med Mr. Cregaii, ‘^and if you were to go 

\ 

to-morrow morning, I should not like to see 
' you go posting to the devil upon such a mission 
as that," 

Talking of the devil," said Ilepton Connolly, 
‘‘did you hear, Creagh, that the priest is to 
l|gve us all upon the altar next Sunday, on ao- 
cou^^ of that litHe fquib we had in the moun- 
tains the day of the races ? " 

It may be," said Creagh, with a super- 
cilious smile; ^^mais ce n’est pas mon affaire. 
1 have not the honour to belong to his com¬ 
munion." 

Oh,” cried Mr. Cregan, true enough. 
l(ou belong to the genteel religion." 
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There you have the whip, hand of me,” 
said Connolly, for 1 am a papisf. Weil, Creagh, 
not meaning to impugn your gallantry now, 1 
say this ; a papist, to fight a dttel, requires ssul» 
possesses the courage of a protestant ten times 
over.” 

Pray will you oblige me with a reason 
that pleasant speech ? ” 

'Tis as clear as this glass. A protestant 

f 

is allowed a wide discretionary range on most 
ethical, as well as theological points of opinion. 
A poor papist has none. The Council of Trent 
in its tw^enty-fifth session (I have it from 
Bishop) excommunicates all duellists, and^ calls 

m • 

I ''*1, ^ 

the practice an invention of the devil. ^And 
what can I say against it ? I know something 
of the common law, and the rights of things, 
persons and so forth, but the canonical code to 
me is a fountain sealed. ’Tis something deeper 
than a cause before the petty; sessions* 'Tis 
easier to come at Biackstone, or even Coke upon 
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li^tleton himself^ tlian at Manochius, or Saint 
Augustine.” 

^ * * 

Well, but how you run on ! were 

talking about the courage of a and 

cat|w)lic.” 

* [ say a papist must be,the braveyr man; 

for in addition to his chance of bemg shot 
through the brains on a frosty mdi^iiig'in this 
\r 0 rld, (a cool is noJijWH; to" be 

damned eveiilaslhi^^ next.” 

» < , » 

That never struck me before,” exclaimed 
J^regan. 

And if it had,” said Creagh, 1 confess 1 
.^do not see what great disadvantage the reflection 
could have produced to our friend Connolly; 
for he knew, that whether be was to be shot 
yesterday in a duel, or physicked out of the 
w'Or}d twenty years hence, that little matter of 
the other life will be arranged in precisely the 
manner^” 

J^^As much as to say,” replied Connolly, 
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** that now or then^ the devil is sure of his 
bargain.” 

Mjf idea precisely ; but infinitely better ex- 


presscd.'V 

** Very "good, Creagh. I suppose it was oi|t 

« 

of a fili^ affection for the sooty old gentlemaiki 
much pains to send me to him the 

othir 


I imgp* seen yoi»*vp#9 Tore ana an, nny 

' IJ- ^ ‘ » 

times^ t#1ibr than let the'pledge be tarnished. 
* 

If you did go to the devil, is was my business 
to see that you met him with clean hands,” 

1 feel indebted to you, Creagh,” 

“ 1 have seen a dozen shots exchanged on a 

lighter quarrel, I was present myself at the duel 

% 

between Hickman and Leake, on a somewhat 
similar dispute. They fired fourteen shots each^ 
and when their ammunition was exhausted, actually 
remained on the ground until the seconds couM 
fetch a new supply from the nearest market-towj^?! 




times. 


your my hands, and 

'•S’* - 

n ydu^wild tiiid aft, fifty 
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And Vnial use did Uiey make of it when 
t came ? ” 

‘‘ Give me tiitie, and you shall hear. 'Twas 
flickman’s fire, and’^e put his lead an inch 
^JLeake*s right Up; (as pretty a shot as 
P saw in my life), Leake was not killed 
I, and he stood to his ground like a man. 
[ never will forget the ghastly look he gave 
(I Has his second), when he asked whe¬ 
ther the laws of the duello would allow a 
wounded man a chair. 1 was confident they 
^d, so long as he kept his feet upon the sod, 
and I said so. Well, the chair was brought. 
He took his seat somewhat in this manner, 
grasping the orifice of the wound closely with 

hits disengaged hand. [Here the speaker moved 

« 

his chair some feet from the table^ in order to 

I 

enact the scene with greater freedom]. There was 
a fatal steadiness in every motion. 1 saw Hick- 
eye wink, and not without a cause, it 
^adted again, and never opened after. The 
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loof of his skull was literally blown 
jiway.*^ 


And the other fellow?*' said [lardiess. 

The other gcntieinah fell from his chair^ a 
corpse^ at the same momf^; after utterinamrii^n- 
timeut of savage satisfaction, too horril 
blasphemous, to think of, much lei^^lW 
repeat.” 


_ ^ 

They were a murderous pair of ruifaiius,” 

said Hardress, and ought to have been impaled 
upon a cross-road.” 

“One of them,” observed Hyland Crea|^, 
sipping his punch, one of them was a cousin 
of mine.” 

“ Oh, and therefore utterly blameless, of 
course,” said Hardress with an ironical laugh., 

f 

“ I don't know,” said Creagh; “ 1 confess I 
think it a hard word to apply to a gentleman 
who is unfortunate enough to die in defence of 
his honour.” 

“ Honour! ” exclaimed Hardress, with •jih- 
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dignanlt zeal, (for though he was no great de¬ 
votee, he had yet some gleams of a half re- 
ious virtue shining through his character;) 

m 

"^C^all you that honour? I say a duellist is a mur¬ 


derer, and worthy of the gallows, and I will prove 
it. The question lies in the justice or injustice 
^ the mode of reparation. That cannot be a 
just one which s 4 |j|i|pts the aggressor and aggrieved 
to precisely the same punishment. If the duellist 
be the injured party, he is a suicide ; and if he 
be the inflictor, of the wrong, he is a mur¬ 
derer.’* 


“Ay, Hardress,” said his father, “but there 
are cases—” 

“ Oh, I know what you mean, sir. Fine, 
delicate, thin-spun modes of insult, that draw on 
heavier assaults, and leave both parties labouring 
under the sense of injury. But they are mur^ 
derers still. If I filled a «eat in the legislature, 
do you think I tvould give my voice in favour of 
a Haw ^at made it a capital offence to call a man 
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a scoundrel in the streets ? And shall 1 dare to 
inflict with my own hand^ a punishment that I 
would shudder to see committed to the 
man ? 

But if public war be justifiable,” said Con- 

»* 

nolly, why should not private ? 

Aye,” exclaimed Hardress, I see Jw. 
have got that aphorism of JdtoHson’s, the fat mo* 
ralist, to support you; but I say, shame upon tine 
recreant, for as mean and guilty a compliance 
with the prejudices of the world as ever parasite 
betrayed. 1 stigmatize it as a wilful sin, for 
how can 1 esteem the author of Rasselas a 
fool? ” 

Very hardly,” said Creagh, ^^and pray what 
is your counter argument ^ 

“This. Public war is never (when justi-^ 

* I am sorry the Author of Guy Mannering should have 
thought proper to adopt the same mode of reasomng. Will |> 08 * 
terity remove that bar sinister from his literary esctttcbeoi^T ^ 
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liable) quarrel for sounds and conventual 
jQOtions of honour. Public war is at best a 
social evil; and cannot be embraced without the 
fall cbncurrence of society, expressed by its con¬ 
stituted authorities, and obtained only in obedi¬ 
ence to the necessity of the case. But to private 
ww, society Kas given no formal sanction, nor does 
it derive any advantage from the practice.” 

** Upon my word,” said Creagh, you, have 

' * 

some very curious ideas.” 

‘'Well, Hardress,” exclaimed Connolly, “if 
you have a mind to carry those notions into 
practice, 1 should recommend y^u to try it in 
^ome other country besides Ireland; you will 
iibver go through with it in this.” 

“In every com^y a»l on every soil,” said 
Hardress, “ 1 will avow my sentiments. I never 
will fight a duel; and I will proclaim my purpose 
in the ears of all the duellists on earth.” 

“ But society, young gentleman—” 

^ I defiance; at least that reckless, 
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godless^ heartless crew, to whom you wrongfully 
apply the term. The greater portion of those 
who bow down before this bloody error, is com- 
posed of slaves and cowards, who are afraid to 
make their own conviction the guide of. their 
conduct. 

V 

* Letting I dare noty wait upon I would, 

' Like the poor cat in the adage/ 

» 

1 am sure,” said Creagh, I had rather 
shoot a man for doubting my word than for 
taking my purse.’' 

Because you are as proud as Lucifer,” 
exclaimed Hardress.—Who but the great father 

of all injustice would say that he deserved to 

•* ' 

be shot for calling you a—(it is an unpleasant 
word to be sure)—a liar ? 

*^^But he does more. He actually does 
strike at my life and property, for I lose both 
friends and fair repute, if I suffer such an insult 
to pass unnoticed.” 

In answer to this plea, llM^ess a 

it * 

D ^ 
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speech, of which (as the newspapers say,) we 
regret that our space does not allow us to 
otler more than a mere outline. He contended 
that no consequences could justify a man in 
sacrificing his own persuasion of what was 
right to the error of his friends, Tlie more 
general this error was, the more criminal it 
became to increase the number of its victims. 
The question was not whether society would 
disown or receive the passive gentleman, but 
w'hether society was in the wrong or in the 
right; and if the former, then he was bound to 
adopt the cause of justice at every hazard. 
He drew the usual distinction between moral 
and animal courage, and painted with force and 
feeling the hlf roism of a brave man encountering 
alone the torrent of general opinion, and Unking 
more wounds upon his spirit than ever Horatius 
Coccles risked upon his person. He quoted 
the celebrated passage of the faithful seraph in 
Milton^ alluded to.:th^ Athetiian manners, and 
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told the well-known story of Lucian Anacharsis, 
all which tended considerably more to exhaust 
the patience than to convince the understanding 
of his hearers. 

“ Finally/’ said he, “ I denounce the system 
of private war, because it is the offspring of 
a barbarous pride* It was a barbarous^pride 
that first suggested the expedient, and it is an 
intolerable pride that still sustains it. Talk of 
public war! The world could not exist 
if nation were to take up the sword against 
nation ^pon a point of honour, such as 
will call out for blood between man and man. 
The very word means pride. It is a mea¬ 
sureless, bloody pride, that; demands a reparation 
so excessive for every slight ofFen^ 3 . Take any 
single quarrel of them all, and dissect its motive, 
and you will find every portion of it stained with 
pride, the child of selfishness — pride, tlie sin 
of the first devil—pride, the poor pitiful creature 
of folly and ignorance—pride; die 

1 / ‘ s ifc‘ 
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trash and stuff, man,” exclaimed 
Connolly, losing patience, ** if you are going 
to preach a sermon choose another itime for 

i r 

ft. Come, Creagh, send the bowl this way, 
and .^et us drink. Here, young gentleman, stop 
spouting, and give us a toast. You^ll make 
a fool of yourself, Hardress, if you talk in that 
manner among gentlemen.” 

Without makifig any answer to this speech 
(which however he felt a little difficulty in 
digesting) Hardress proposed the health and 
future fame of young Kyrle Daly. 

With all my heart! ” exclaimed both his 
father and Connolly. 
ni not drink 

i 

his glass. V 

Hardress was just as proud (to borrow 
his own simile) as Lucifer himself; ^d probably 
it was on this account he held the Equality so 
’ dbiap. It must be admitted, likewise, that his 
"Wltteill sbgttlarity formed but too 
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considerable a part of his motive in ’jjie line 
of argument which he had followed up ; and he 
was bj no means prepared to perform tlie lieroic 
part w'hich he had described with so/, mudi 
enthusiasm. Least of all could he be ex|fect€d 
to do so at the present moment; for while he 
was speaking, he had also been drinking, and 
the warmth of dispute, encreased by the excite¬ 
ment of strong drink, left hia reason still less 

i * 

at freedom than it might have been under the 
dominion of an ordinary passion. He insisted 
upon Creagh’s drinking his toast. 

^^1 shall not drink it/’ said Creagh; I 


consider him as an impertinent puppy.’' 

He is my H^ajyRyid Hardress. . 

Oh, then^^^.^^rse,” saiJf Fireball, with 
an ironical smile, (evidently intended as a retort,) 


he is utterly blameless.” 

To^l^ a vulgar but forcible expression, the 
blood of Hardress was not! completely 
8et his teeth fora moment^ 
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the contents of his own glass at the face of the 
offender. The fire-eater, who, iron) long ex¬ 
perience, was able to anticipate this proceeding, 
evaded by a rapid motion the degrading missile j 
and then quietly resuming his seat, '^I3e pre¬ 
pared, sir,’' he said, to answer this in the 
morning.” 

I am ready now,” exclaimed Hardress. 

Connolly, lend me your sword, and be my 
friend. Father, do you second that gentleman, 
and you will oblige me,” 

Mr, Barnaby Cregan rose to interfere, but in 
doing so, he betrayed a secret which had till 
that moment lain with himself j he was the first 

who fell. 

No, no ^vords,” Said Connolly, there are 
a pretty pair of pistols over the chimney-piece. 
Let them decide the quarrel.” 

It w^s so agreed. Hardress Itnd Creagh 
took Uieir places in the two corners of the room, 
Mpon the understanding, that both were to ap- 
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proach step by step, and fire when they pleased. 
Hepton Connolly took his place out of harm’s 
way in a distant corner, while Cregan crept 
along the floor, muttering in an indistinct tone. 

Drunk ? aye, but not dead drunk. I call no 
man dead drunk while he lies on the high road, 
v\itli sense enough to roll out of the way wlien 
a carriage is driving towards him.” 

Hardress fired, after having made two 
paces. Creagh, who was unhurt, reserved his 
shot until he put the pistol up to the head of 
his opponent. Hardress never flinched, although 
he really believed that Creagh was about to 
shoot him. 

“ Come,” said he loudly, “ tire your ^hot 
and have done with it. I would nave met you 
at the end of a handkerchief upon iny friend^s 
quarrel.” 

Hyland Creagh, after enjoying for a moment 
the advantage he possessed, uncocked his pistol 
and laid it on the table. 
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^^purdfess/’ said he, ^'you are a brave fel* 
low. 1 believe I was wrong. I ask your pardon, 
am ready to drink your toast.’^ 

Oh, well,” said Hardress, with a laugh; 
if that be the case, 1 cannot, of course, think 
of ^rsuing the affair any farther.” And he 
reached his hand to his opponent with the air 
of one who was exercising, rather than receiving, 
a kindness. 

The company ‘ once more resumed their 
places at the table, nomewhat sobered by this 
incident, which though not unusual at the period, 
was yet calculated to excite a little serious 
feeling..^ It was not before they 

made amends for the way of 

intoxication. The which stood 

inside the fender, to the brim, 

and the bowl flew round more than ever. 

Creagh told stories of the 
sweating and pinking days. Connotty over¬ 
flowed with ^rni^yptei of attomies outdone. 
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of plates well won^ of bailiffs. mai^^ and 
beaten; and Cregan (whose tongue wa^l^e last 
member of his frame that, became accessaqr|o 
the sin of intoxication) filled up his share in the 

conversation, with accounts of cocks, , and of 

; '' 

ghosts, in the appearance of which last, he was 
a firm, though not a fearful believer. Hardress 
renteui^d with the company until the sound of 
a vehicle, drawing up at the ball door, announced 
the return of his mother and cousin. He then 
left the room and hurried tO;'his own apartment, 
in order to avoid meeting them under circum¬ 
stances which he well supposed were not cal¬ 
culated to in his own favour. 

We cani^^P^f pt|||rate the habits of the 
period, than|||nr^^ an onservation made 

in Mr. CregS at the moment of 

the dispute detailed. Old Nancy was 

preparifi|^1&e^||^t|j[d candles for poor Dalton's 
wake, when ^lie heard the shot ,hred in the dining 
parlour. 
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Run into the gentlenden^ Mike, eroo,” she 
exclaimed, without even laying aside the candle, 
which she was paring with a knife, in order to 
make it fit the socket more exactly, I lay my 
life the gentlemen are fighting vl jewel ” 

It can’t be a jewel,' said Mike the servant 
boy, who was courting slumber in a low chair 
before the blazing fire, It can’t be a jewel, 
when there was only one shot.” 

But it is’nt long from ’em, I’ll be bail, till 
they’ll fire another if they do’nt be hindered ; 
for ’tis shot for shot witli ’em. Run in, 
eroo.” 

The servant stretched limbs out lazily, 
and rubbed his eyes, ^^Wellf” said he, ‘^fair 
play all the world over. If one fired, you 
would’nt have the other up with it, without 

havin’ his fair revinge ? ” 

^‘But may be one of kilt already!” 

observed Nancy. 

^<<E*then, d*ye hear this ? Sure you. know, 
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well^ that if there was any body shot^ the master 
would ring the bell! ” 

This observation was conclusive. Old Nancy 
proceeded with her gloomy toil in silence, and 
the persuasive Mike, letting his head hang back 
from his shoulders, and crossing his hands upon 
his lap, slept soundly on, undisturbed by any 
idle conjectures on the cause of the noise which 
they had heard. 



CHAPTER XIX. 


HOW IIABDRESS MET AN OLD FRIEND AND 
MADB A NEW ONE. 


Fancy restored the dreaming Hardress to 
the society of his beloved -Eily* He sat by 
her side once more, qti|ietiag^ith the caresses of a 

t* ‘ 

boyish fondness, h|f r|9lifrir^ aitjdeties, and 
comforting her apprelie^ions by ^endeavouring 
to make her share anticipation 

of his mother’s favoW' fbr^vta^^^ , This 
hope, on his own part, ackni^w- 

lodged, was much stronger in Jis sli^j|:iing than 
his waking moments ; for it was extraordinary 
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how different his feeling on that subject be¬ 
came after he had reached his home^ and when 
the moment of disclosure drew near. His ex¬ 
treme youth, all ruined as he was by over in¬ 
dulgence^ made him regard his mother wUh a 
degree of reverence that approached to fear; 
and as he seldom loved to submit when once 
aroused to contest, so he was usually careful 
to avoid as much as possible, any occasion 
for the exercise of his hereditaiyr perseverance. 
The influence of his parent, however, consisted 
not so much in her parental authority, as in 
the mastery whicH^ ah^ held over his filial af- 
fections, which paffSboti ’6f the intensity that 
distinguishedenfiV^ chatter. Mrs. Cregan 


governed bolh %er huisliwdff ^nd her son ; but 
the means whfih^ jlS^en^loyed in moulding 
each td^lfer ;^wn wii^^^'^were widely different. 
In tier ^argmri^s '^th the former, it'was her 

« » ft 

usual practice ^to* begin with an intreaty and 

ift 

end with a command. On the contrary when 
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she sought to work upon the inclinations of 
Hardress, she opened with a command, and 
concluded with an intreaty. It was indeed, as 
Hardress had frequently experienced, a difficult 
task to withstand her instances, when she had 
recourse to the latter expedient. Mrs. Cregan 
possessed alj the national warmth of tempera¬ 
ment and liveliness of feeling. Like all na¬ 
turally generous people, whose virtue is rather 
the offspring of a kindly heart than a well- 
regulated undestanding, Mrs. Cregan w^as not 
more boundless in her bounty than in her ex- 
action of gratitude.. ;i9l® not only looked for 
gratitude to those ^bm she Had n$)liged, but 
was so exorbitant as to imagine that all those 
likewise whom she really wished lb airrve should 
return her an equal idegree of (fudnesir; and 
actually evince as livefy a iense of obligation as 
if her wishes in their favotur bhd fteen deeds^ 

Alas ! in this selfish world, we are told that real 

1 

benefits are frequently forgotten by the receiver, 
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and sometimes repaid by cold unkindness or 
monstrous hostility. It is no wonder then that 
Mrs. Cregan should have sometimes found peo¬ 
ple slow to appreciate the value of her vain de¬ 
sires. 

While Hardress was still murmuring some 
sentiment of passionate admiratioti in the ear 
of his visionary bride, he was awakened by 
the pressure of a light fingef on his shoulder. 
He looked up and beheld a lady in a broad^ 
leafed beaver hat, and ball dress, standing by 
his bed-side, and smiling down upon him with 
an air of affection und^^^lepjroof. Her coun¬ 
tenance, thoii|^ 'it had alreadjMicquired in a slight 
degree that hardness of outline which marks 
the approach Mpl the first matronal years, was 
striking, fnd ’ e^n beautiful in its character,^ 
The forehead was high and commanding, the 
eye: of a dark fiazei,.weU opened, and tender and 
rapid in its expression* The entire face had that 
length of feature which painters employ in their 
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representations of the tragic muse^ and the cha¬ 
racter of the individual had given to this na¬ 
tural conformation a depth of feeling which was 
calculated to make a strong and even a gloomy 
impression on the imagination of the beholder. 
Her person likewise partook of this imposing 
character, and was displayed to some advan¬ 
tage by her dress, the richness of which was 
perfectly adapted to her lofty and regal air. It 
consisted of a beautiful poplin, a stomacher 
set off with small brilliants, and a rich figured 
silk petticoat, which was fully displayed in 
front. The skirt of the gown parted and fell 

back from either side, while a small h<]k)p, oc- 

« 

cupying the position of the modern Vestris, im- 
p'krted to this interesting portion of the figure 
a degree of fashionable slimness and elegance. 

An amber necklace, some enormous broches, 

' *1 

and rings containing locks of hair,' the bequest 
of three succeeding generations completed the 
decorations of her person. 
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You are a pretty truant,” she said, ^<to 
absent yourself for a whole fortnight together, 
and at a time too w-hen 1 had brought a charming 
friend to make your acquaintance. You are a 
pretty truant. And immediately on your return, 
instead of showing any affectionate anxiety to 
compensate for you inattention, you run off to 
your sleeping chamber, and oblige your foolish 

mother to come and seek you ? ” 

“ My trim, mother, would have ' hardly 
become your drawing-room.” 

Or looked to advantage in the eyes of my 
lovely visitor ? ” 

<'Upon my word, mother, I had not a 
thought of her. £ should ^eel as little inclined to 

4 . ^ i 

appear wanting'in respect to yon, as to any 
visitor to whonlf you could introduce me.** 

f "V ' * 4. « « 

Respect X echoed Mrs. Cregan, while she 
laid the light.aw^y upon the dressing-table (in 
such a position, that it could shine full and 
bright upon the features of her son,) and took a 
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chair near his bed-side. Respect is fond of 
going well dressed, I grant you ; but there is 
another feeling, Hardress, th^t is far more sensi¬ 
tive and exquisite on points of this nature, a 
feeling much more lively and anxious than any 
that a poor fond mother can expect. Do not 
interrupt me; 1 am not so unreasonable as to 
desire that the course of human nature should be 
inverted for my sake. But I have a question 
to ask you. Have you any engagement during 
the next month, that will prevent your spending 
it with us ? If you have, and if it be not a 
very weighty one, break it off as politely as you 
can. You owe some little attention to your 
cousin, and I think you ought td pay it.’^ 

Hardress looked displeased at this, and 
muttered something stbout his inability to see 
in what way this obligation ha? 1)9611 laid 
upon him. 

If you feel no disposition t6 shew a kind* 
ness to your old play-fellow,^’said his mother. 
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endeavouring to suppress her vexation, ‘^you are 
of course at liberty to act as you please. You, 
Hai dress, in your own person, owe nothing to 
the Chutes, unless you accept their general claim, 
as near relatives of mine.” 

They could not, my dear mother, possess 
a stronger. But this is a sudden change, 
While 1 was in Dublin, I thought that botli you 
and my father had broken off the intercourse 
that subsisted between the families, and lived 

altogether within yourselves.” 

“ It was a foolish coldness that had arisen 

between your aunt and myeelf on account of 
some free, some very free, expressions she had 
used with regard to your father. But when she 

f 

fell ill, and my poor darling Anne was left to 

* 

struggle, unassisted, beneath the weight of occupa¬ 
tion that was thrown thus suddenly upon her 
hands, my self-respect gave way to my love for 

j 

them both. X .drove to Castle-Chute, and di- 

'• 'V'' 

vidpd with Anne the cares olf nurse-tending 
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and house-keeping, until my dear Hetty’s health 
was in some degree restored. About a fortnight 
since, by the force of incessant letter-writing, 
and the employment of her mother’s influence, 
[ obtained Anne’s very reluctant consent to 
spend a month at Killarney. Now, my dear 
Hardress, you must do me a kindness. 1 have 
no female friend of your cousin’s age, whose so¬ 
ciety might afford her a constant source of en¬ 
joyment, and in spite of all my efibrts to procure 
her amusement, 1 cannot but observe, that she 
has been more frequently dull, than merry,'since 
her arrival. Now you can prevent this if you 
please. You must remain at home while she is 
with us, entertain her while 1 am occupied, walk 
with her, dance with her, be h^ beau. If she 
were a stranger, hospitaiil^ alone would call for 
those attentions, and I think under the circum- 
stances^ your own good feeling wjll teach you, 
that she ought not to be neglected.^' 

Jly dear mother, do not say another word 
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upon the subject. It will be necessai*y for me 
to go from home sometimes; but I can engage 
to spend a great portion of the month as 
you desire. Send for a dancing master to¬ 
morrow morning. 1 am but an awkward fel¬ 
low at best^ but 1 will do all that is in my 
power.” 

‘‘You will breakfast with us then to-mor¬ 
row morning^ and come on a laking-party ? 
It was for the purpose of making you pro¬ 
mise, I disturbed your rest at this hour; for 1 
knew there was no calculating in what part 

of Munster one might find you after sun- 

• %* 
rise. 

“ How far do ypu gp ? " 

“ Only to InQtsfEillen.’^ , 

“Ah! dear, dear, Xxmisfallen! I will be 

^ \ fc IT ^ 

with you certainly, mo^er. Ah, dear Innisfallen ! 
Mother, do you think that Anne remembers the 

time when l^ad^ K- - invited us to take 

It coM dinner in Saint Finian’s oratoiy? It ia 
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one of the sweetest days that ever brightened 
my recollection. I think I can still see that ex¬ 
cellent lady laying her hand upon Anne Chute’s 
shoulder,’ and telling her that she should be 
the little princess of this little fairy isle. Dear 
Innisfallen! If I were but to tell you, mother, 
how many a mournful hour that single happy 
one has cost me ! ” 

** Tell me of no such thing, my boy. Look 
forward, and not back. Reserve the enjoyment 
of your recollections until you are no longer ca¬ 
pable of present and actual happiness. And 
do not think, Hardress, that you make so exttaor* 
dinary a sacrifice in undertaking this pretty offite. 
There is many a fine geitllteman in Killarney who 
would gladly forego a whole Reason’s sport for 
the privilege of acting miK^ m part for a single 
dayi I cannot describe to you the sensation 
that your cousin has produced since ber arrival. 
Her beauty, her talents, her elegant and her ac«* 
eompli^hmeiits are the Subject of conversation 
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ill every circle. You will acquire a greater bril¬ 
liance as the satellite of such a planet than if 
you were to move for ages in your own solitary 
orbit. But if I were to say all that I desire, you 
should not sleep to-night; so I shall reserve it 
to a moment of greater leisure. Good night, 
Hardress, and sleep soundly, for the cockswain 
is to be at the door before nine,” v 

Mrs. Cregan was well acquainted with the 
character of her son. The distinction of attend¬ 
ing on so celebrated a beauty as his cousin Was 
one to which his vanity could never be indifferent, 
and nothing could be more agreeable to his 
pride than to find it thiis forced upon him with¬ 
out any effort of his own to seek it. To be 
thus, out of pure; jand much against his 

own declared wishes^ placed in a situation which 
was so generally envied! To obtain likewise 
(and these were the only motives that Har^ceft 
would acknowledge to his own mind,) 
an opportunity of softening his mother^S ptejn* 


VOL. u. 


£ 
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dices against the time of avowal, and of forward¬ 
ing the interest of his friend Kyrle Daly in ano¬ 


ther quarter. All these advantages were sufficient 
to compensate to his pride for the chance of 
some mortifying awkwardness, which might 
occur through his long neglect of, and con¬ 
tempt for, the habitual forms of society. 

And of all the places in the world, thought 
Hardress, Killarney is the scene for such a debut 
as this. There is such an everlasting fund of 
conversation. The very store of common^place 
remarks is inexhaustible. If it rains, one can 
talk of the Killarney showers, and tell the story 
of Mr* Fox; and if the sun shine, it must shine 
upon more wonders than a hundred tongues as 
nimble as those of Fame herself could tell. The 
teMng of the guides, the lies of the boatmen, 
the legends of the lakes, the English arrivals, 
the echoes, the optical illusions, the mists, the 
mountpas* If I were as dull as Otter, J 
could be as talkative as the barber in the Ara- 


i 
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bian Nights pn such a subject, and yet without 
the necessity of burthening my tongue with more 
than a sentence at a time. 

Notwithstanding these encouraging reflections, 
Hardress, next morning, experienced many a 
struggle with his evijL shame before he left his 
chamber toencounter his mother’s charming visitor. 
What was peculiar in thesocialtiniidity of thisyoung 
gentleman lay in the circumstance that it could 
scarcely ever be perceived in society. His ex¬ 
cessive pride prevented his often incurring the 

danger of a mortifying repression, and it could 
hardly he inferred from his reserved and, at the 
same time, digniflpd demeanour, whether his si¬ 
lence were the effecjt of ill temper, stupidity, or 
bashfulness. ^ Few indeed ever thought of attri¬ 
buting it to that lofty philosophical principle to 
which he himself pretended 5 and there was but 
owe, in addition to Kyrle Daly, of all his. ac- 
quaintance;) on whom it did not produce an un^ 
favourable, impression* 

£ 2 
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After having been summoned half a dozen 
times to the breakfast parlour, and delaying each 
time to indulge in a fresh glance at the mirror, 
to adjust his liair, which had now too much, and 
now too little powdery to alter the disposition 
of his shirt frill, and consummate the tying of 
his cravat, Hardress descended to the parlour, 
where to his surprise, he found his cousin seated 
alone. She was simply dressed, and her hair, 
according to the fashion of unmarried ladies at 
the period,* fell down in black and shining ringlets 
on her neck. A plain necklace of the famous 
black oak of the lakes, and a Maltese cross 
formed from the hoof of the red deer, con¬ 
stituted the principal decorations of her person. 
There was a consciousnes.s, and even a distress 
in Ihe manner of their meeting. A womanly 
reserve and delicacy made Anne unwilling to 
affect an intimacy that might not be met as 
she could desire ; and his never-failing pride 
prevented Hardress from seeming to desire ^ 
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favour that he had reason to suppose might not 
be granted him. 

iVccordingly, the great store of conversation 
which he had been preparing the night before, 
now, to his astonishment utterly deserlei him, 
and he discovered that subject is an acquisition 
of little use M'hile it is unassisted by mutual coii- 
iidence, and good will, among the interlocutors. 
Nothing was effective, nothing told; and when 
Mrs. Cregaii entered the parlour, she lifted her 
bands in wonder, to see her fair visitor seated by 

the fire, and reading some silly novel of the day 
(which happened to lie near her) while Ilardiess 
affected to amuse himself with Creagh^s dc*g 
Fincher at the window, and said repeatedly 
within his own heart, Ah, Eily, my own, own 
Eily! you are worth this fine lady a hundred 
times over! ’’ 

“Anne! . Hardress! My lady, and my 
geptleman! Upon my word,. Hardress, you 
ought to be prOud of your gallantry. On the 
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very first morning of your return, I find you 
seated at the distance of half a room from your 
old play-fellow, and allowing her to look for 
eiitertamment in a stupid book! But, perhaps 
you have not spoken ye^,31^ ^ Perhaps you do 
not know each other ? |ph, then it is my duty 
to apologize for being out of the way. Miss 
Chute, this is Mr. Hardress Cregan; Mr, 
Hardiness Cregan, this is Miss Chute.And 
«he went through a iiioqk introduction in the 

formal manner of the day. 

The lady and gentleman each muttered some¬ 
thing in reply. We /mue spoken, ma’am,” 
said Hardress. 

“We have spoken, ma^am !" echoed Mrs, 
Cregan. “Sir, your njliast ^ obedient servant! 
You have made a wonderful effort, and shown 
a great deal of condescension! You have 
spoken! You have done every thing that a 
gentleman of so much dignity and consequence 
W'as upon move a 
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single footstep farther. But perhaps,” she 
added, glancing at Anne, perhaps I am dealing 
unjustly here. Perhaps the will to hear, and 
not the will to say, was wanted. If the fault 
lay with the listenent ‘ H^ardress, speak! ‘ It is 
the only defence that I will think of admitting.” 

Except that the listener might not be 
worth the trial,” said Anne, in the same tone of 
liveliness, not unmingled with pique, I do'nt 
know how he can enter siich a plea as that.” 

** Oh ! Hardress! Oh fie, Hardress! There’s 
a charge from a lady.” 

I can assure you,” (said Hardress, a little 
confused, yet not^ displeased with the manner in 
which his cousin took up the subject,) ** 1 am 
not conscious of having deserved any such accu¬ 
sation. If you call on me for a defence, I can 
only find it in a simple recrimination.^ Anne 
has been so distant to me ever since my re¬ 
turn from Dublin, that I was afraid 1 had 
offended her.” 
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“Very fair, sir, a very reasonable plea, in¬ 
deed. Well, Miss Chute,” continued Mrs. 
Cregan, turning round with an air of mock 
gravity to her young visitori “ why have you been 
so distant to my son silK$e,4lts^X£turu, as to make 
him suppose he had offended you ? And she 
stood ^ with her hands expanded before her, in 
the attitude of one who looks for an explana¬ 
tion. 

‘‘Offended me?” said Anne, “1 must 
have been exceedingly unreasonable indeed, if 
1 had quarrelled with any thing that was said 

or done by Hardress, for J am sure he nevtT 

* 

once allowed me the opportuuStV.” 

“ Oh ! oh ! ” exclaimed Mrs. Cregan, 

clasping her hands, and bursting into a fit of 

laughter. “You grow more severe. If I were 

1 

a young gentleman, I should sink down with 
shafbe after such an imputation as that.” 

^{irdress found himself suddenly entrapped 
in a Icene of coquetry. “ Might not one do 
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better, mother,” he said, running lightly across 
the room, and taking a seat close by the side 
of his cousin—Might not one do better by 
endeavouring to amend ? ” 

But it is toj> said Anne, affetting 

to move away, ** ^%i,^unt Crcgan is right, and 
1' am offended with you. Don't sit so ^ear, if 
you please. The truth is, I have made up iny 
mind not to like you at all, and I never will 
change it, you may be certain.” 

That is too hard, Anne. We arc old 
friends, you should remember. What can f 
have done to make you so inveterate ? 

That’s rigb^^ardress,” said Mrs. Cregan, 
who had now taken her place at the breakfast 
table—do not be discouraged by her. Give 
her no peace, until she is your friend. .But 
in* the meantime, come to breakfast. The 

cockswain has been waiting this half hour.” . 

, 

' > . The same scene of coquetry was contwed 
during the morning. Hardress, who was Wness 

E 5 
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delighted th)if} safflrized at this change of manner 

in his lovely cousin, assumed the part of a duteous 
knight, endeavouring, by the most assiduous atten¬ 
tions to conciliate the favour of his offended 
**ladye and Anne muSniibi^with a playful dig¬ 
nity, the inexorable coldness and reserve which was 
the prerogative of the sex in the days of chivalry 

and scfUhd dense. We hate those, says Bru}^re, 
« 

who treat us with pride ; but a smile is sufficient 
to reconcile us. In proportion to the chagrin 
which the fancied coldness of his fair cousin 
had occasioned to the quick-hearted Hardress, 
was the pleasure which he received from this 
unexpected and intimate turn r Of manner. And 
now it was, moreover, that he became capable 
of doing justice to the real character of the 
young lady. Nxf longer embarrassed by the 
feeling of stmngeni^s and apprehension which 
had kept her spirits back on their first meeting, 
Anne noia. aasttmod him that, ease and live¬ 
liness of mknner with which she was accustomed 
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to fascinate her more famiHar. acquaintances. 
He was astonished even to a degree of con¬ 
sternation at the extent both of her talents and 
her knowledge. On general subjects^ he founds 
with extreme and^dpPl^t* humiliating surprize, 
that her information v vfery nearly approached 
his own; and in a graceful and unostentatious 
application of that knowledge to famSkr sub¬ 
jects she possessed the customary female supe¬ 
riority. 

We will not intrude so far upon the peculiar 
province of the guide-booka as to furnish any 
detail of the enchanting scenery through which 
our party travelled course of the fore¬ 

noon. Every new sight that he beheld, every 
new hour that he spent in the society of his 
cousin, assisted in disabusing his mind of the 
prejudice which he bad ponceived against her, 
and supplying its place by a feeling of strong 
kindness. It happened, U|j^wise, that in the 
course of the day, many circumstances occurred 
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to render him well satisfied with the company 
of his new associates. 'The disposition to 
please and be pleased was general ai^igst 
them; and Hardress was flattered by the d^ree 
of attention which he feeit^, not only from 
his own party, but from his mother’s fashionable 
acquaintances, to whom he was introduced in 
passing. Life, spirit, courtliness of manner, 
and kindness of feeling, govenied the tone 
of conversation throughout the day ; and Har¬ 
dress bore his part, in quality of host, with a 
degree of success and effect that was a matter 
of astonishment to himself. One or two of 


the younger ladies only heard to say 

that Mr> Cregati was a little inattentive, and 


that he seemed to imagine there was not 
another lady of the party beside Miss Chute ; 


but it is fiuapected ^ that even those pretty 


murmurers were by. ilo meatts the ^ least sen- 

# .1 

isibjie of merit of. the person whom they 


censured. When the evening drew near, and 
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the party left tke island for. home, Hardress 
was once more ' '^surprised to find, that 
although he had been speaking for nearly 
half ^e day, he had not once found it ne- 
cessary to make«^%lki#on to the Killarncy 
showers, the optical deceptions, or the story 
of Charles James Fox. 

When he parted from the merry circle in 

order to fulfil his promise to Eily, a feeling of 
•* % 

blank regret fell suddenly upon his heart, like 
that which is experienced by a boy, when the 
curtain falls at the close of the first theatrical 
spectacle which he has ever witnessed. His 
motlier, who knew' him too well to press any 
enquiry into the nature of his present engage¬ 
ment, had found no great difficulty in making 
him promise to return on the next day, in order 
to be present at a ball, which ‘she W^as about to 
give at the cottage. The regret which Anne 
manifested at his departure, (to hef^n unex¬ 
pected imovement) and the cordial pleasure with 
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which lift intentiiB io leturn on the 


next morning, inspired hjln with a feeling of 
happincss^-^hich he had not hitherto experienced 
since his childhood. 

The next Anne and £ily 

at the ^nie mdfhent, the disjunction was not so 

unfavOthraltHe to the former as it had been in the 

■'* * ^ 

morning. - There is no estimating the advan- 


tage,^^9^^ithin his^wn mind, “which tbdj^ 


-Wt_ n'.'. - 


societyaccomplished a girl as that must 
ppdut% "mind and habits of my dear 

little Eily. J wish they were already friends. 
My poor little love! how much she has to learn 
'before she can assume with comfort to herself 
the place for which 1 have d^^ed her. But 
women are imitative creatures. They can more 

’f 

readily adapt them$^^s to the tone of any new 
society, thah we, who boast a firmer and less 

ducti!e pature; and £ily will find an additional 
facility in-the ^o^^ nature and active Kindness 
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of Anne C)iute,j;^l wish they 

*■ r* , 'T 

were already friends.** 

As he finished this redecti«n, he turned his 

> * ' 

poii^ off the Gap-road, upon the crags which 
led to the cottase 



Chapter xx. 


HOW 


, 

IIAR<piESS HAD A STRANGE DREAM 
OF EILY. 


'The burst q^rapturc and affection with 
which he was received by Eily, banished for the 
moment every other feeling from the mind of 
the young husband. Her eyes sparkled^ and her 
countenance brightened at his entrance, with the 
innocent ddlight of a child. Her colour 
changed, and her whole frame was agitated by a 
passion of joy, w^ich Hardress could scarcely 
ha\'^ ant&ipated if his absence had been pro- 
longed to a much more considerable time. He 
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tould not av 9 id feeling, that Eily ;was as far 
iJeyond his cousin in «gentleness of ^feeling, in 
ready confidence and winning simplicity of 
manner, as she was excelled by tbl^^ latter in 
dignity of mind and of demeanour^ in elegant 

>r ^ 

knowledge, and in correctness of 


They stood at the open door,' Eily being 
yet encircled by the arm of her husband, and 
gazing on his face, while the ^pression of 

rapture that had illumined the cotuitenances of 

* 

both, faded gradually away into^ i^ook of calm 
and settled joy. On a sudden, their ears were 
startled by a hoarse, huskyi^hd yet piercing 


voice, w'hich seemed to proceed from a crag, 
that sheltered the cottage on the left side. 


Looking upward, Hardress beheld a woman 


standing on the turf, whose gesture and appear- 

ance showed her to be one of a ra^ce of viragos 
who are now less numerous in the country parts 


of Ireland, than they weYe tome twenty years 
since. Her face and hair announced a Spanish 
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origin; her dtess consisted of - a brown stuff 
garment, fastened up at the back with a row of 
brass buttons, and a muslin cap and ribbon, 
considerably injured by the effect of long pos¬ 
session. An old drab jock, soiled and ;^ained 
by many a roll in the puddle of the mountain 
fairs, was superadded; and in her right band 
she grasped a short, heavy oak stick; which, if 
one might judge by the constant use she made 
of it in enforcing her gestures, was as necessary 
to her' discourse as the famous thread of Lord 
Chesterfield’s oratoJ^’ Her eyes were bloodshot 
from watching and ^temperance; and the same 
causes, joined to a habitual violence of temper, 

had given to her thin, red and streaky counte- 

. 

nance, a sudden and formidable turn of expres¬ 
sion. 

t*'4 

Ha! M! my children \ my two fine, 

* 

clever children, are ye there? Oh, the luck 

0 * me, that it was i^|i lad like you I married; 

^ ‘ 

a clever boy, with the red blood running under 
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his yellow skin, like that sun over b^ind the 
clouds, instead of tH^ mane, withered disciple 
that calls my house his own this day. Look at 
the beauty of him ! look at the beauty of him ! 
1 ini^t have been a ]ady if I liked. Oh, the 
luck o’me! the luck o’.me! Five tall young 

< t 

men, every one of ’m a patthern for u faction, 
and all, all dead in their graves, down, down, 
an’ no one left but that picthur.o’ misery, that 
4 :alls himself my husband. If it was'n’t for the 
whiskey,” she added, while she came down the 
crags, and stood before’tliB pair, ** my heart 
would, break vvitli the thoi:|Pits of it. Five tall 
young men, brothers every one, an’ they to die, 
an’ he to live ! Witmld u t kill the Danes to think 

of it! Five taU young men! Gi’ me the 
price of the whiskey.” 

Indeed I will not, Poll. You have had 
enough already.” , 

No, nor half! ” shQi|^.tfae Amazon. A 
dhram b enough, but two' dhrams is n*t half 
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enough, an’ I had only two. Coax him, ma 

« 

chrecy ma lanuv, to gi’ me the price o’ the 
whiskey.” 

Eily, who stood in great terror of this 
\ irago, turned a supplicating glance on Ilardress. 

Your young mistress,” said the latter, 
“ would not become a participator in the sin of 
your drunkenness.” 

.Mjy Mistress ! The rope-maker’s daugh¬ 
ter ! Mjj Misthress ! Eily-na-thiadaruclia ! 
Welcome from Callow’s Green, my misthress ! 
The poor silly crathur ! Is it because 1 call 
vou with the blood of all your fathers in vour 
veins, a gentleman, my masther, that I’d call 
her a lady, and my mistress ? Gi' me the price 
o’ the w'hiskey ! ” 

I sliall not, Poll. Co back.” 

Gi’ me the price o’ the whiskey, or I’ll 

r 

tear the crooked eyes out o* your yellow face! 

, » 

Gi’ me it, I tell you, or I’ll give my misthress 

* 1 

more l^icks than ha'-pence, the next time I 
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calcli her alone in the House, an’ you away 

# 

CGorting au’'divarting at Killarney/’ 

Cool yourself, Poll, or I’ll make you 

cool.” 

“You a gentleman! There is’iit a noggin 
o’ genteel blood in the veins o’ your wliole seed, 
breed, an’ generation. Y on have a heart! you 
stingy bone-polishing, tawny faced, beggarly, mane 
spirited mohawk, that had’nt the spirit to choose 
fc^tween poverty an’ dignity ! You a gentle¬ 
man ! The highest and the finest in the land 
was open to you, an’ you had’nt the courage to 
stand up to your fortune. You a heart! Ex¬ 
cept a lady was to come an’ coort you of her¬ 
self, sorrow chance she’d ever have o’ you or 
you of her. An’ signs on, see what a misthress 
you brought over us! I wondher you had the 
courage to spake to her itself. While others 
looked up, you looked down; I ♦often seen a 

worm turn to a buttherfly*, but I never heerd 
of a buttherfly turning to a worm , in my life 
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before. ?You a heart ! I Ml lay a noggin, if 

the doie^iors open you when you die, they 

' * • 

wo’nt fmd such a thing As a heart in your whole 
yellow carcass, only a could gizzard, like the 
turkies.” 

Hardress turned pale with anger at this 
coarse,Jbut bitter satire. Do stop her mouth, 

my dear Hardress,’’ murmured Eily, whose total 

*■ 

want of pride rendered her almost incapable of 

' ' ^ - 

resentment. ‘‘ Do silence her. That woman, 
makes me afraid for -very life.” 

r • 

Never entertain the least apprehension on 
,lhat subject, Eily. There is one key to the 
good will of Fighting Poll, by which you may 

i . 

be always certain of keeping your place in her 

* k * 

affections. It is whiskey. Keep her in whiskey, 
and you keep bei* faithful. Nor need you ever 

fear to be out-purchased; for Poll has just good 

'1 

principle .enough tb prefer a little whiskey with 
honieiity> to a great deal obtained as the wages 
of treason^. Well, Poll/^ continued, turning 
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to that Amazon^ *^you are too itikny. for me. 
Here is halfra-crown to drink my health^^ind be 
a good girl.” 

« 

Half-a-crown ! ” shouted the womans 
catching the glittering coin as Hardress sent -it 
twirling through the air. knew you were 


your father’s son, for all! I knew ’tis o’ j^urpose 
you were. I knew you had the nature in you, 


after, all! Ha ! here comes Phil and Danny at 
last. Come, slhrip, now, Phil! Sthrip oflF the 


coat at once, an’ let us. see if Donough 

« 

laid the horsewhip over your shoulders to¬ 


day.” 

The man only returned her a surly glance 
in answer to this speech. 

What iJonough is this, Phil,” said 

I * 

Hardress, w'hat horsewhipping do you speak of. 


Poll ? ” 

I’ll tell you, sir.” returned Phil, He 

V ' ^ 

is our landlord, an’ the own^. of all the land 
about youj as far as you can an far-^ 
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ther. He lives about a mile away from us, 
is tiotied for being a good landlord to ^ ^ 
near. Oidy there’s one fashion he^hh9, an,d 
that’s a throublesome one to some of his people. 
As he gives "all manner lases at a raisonable 
rent himself, hj? wishes . that bis land should be 
sublet Tai^i»l^ble also, whieh makes him very 
comfrairy' yjjhenever there’s does be any com- 
plainlts of, hard usage from the undher teuan|5. 
I’ll teH you his plan when he finds any thing o’ 
sort aftber his head tenants. He does’nt 
? drive ’em, nor be bmi upon ’em, nor ax for 
the arrears, nor one ^.lia^p’orth, only sends his 
sarvant bov down to their with a little 

4/ ' * ';S 


whip-handle, about so big, well known 

his estate,j as the own face. 

Well, the sarvant comes in/as it might be 
to my cabth there, (if he hard any thing agaii»’ 
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without ever layin* one'word. Very weUj the 
t^naitt linows when he sees the /whip, ^at he 
must Cfi^rry it up to his landlord next-UiOrning, as 
sure as he has a head upon his shoUlc^irS^/ an’ take 
it from me, therd^s many lads i^^ng ’em have 
no great welcome for the sigh& of it. Well, 
up they go to the great house, ax 

for the mast her, an’ they carry th^ilhfkij^ handle 

\ ‘ 

Ifnto his parlour, where he locks' dodf ^pon 
*em, an’ if they can’t well account for what they 
done, he makes ’em sthrip, and begins flaking 
’em with a horsewhip their back is all one 
griskin; an’ then he %in td go about their 
business, an’ no more complaints in 

future, i a ghost I seen myself, 

last night'hlmdle on'my 
own tpble. But I made- when 1 seen 

the master.” 

« That is pushing .Ml^llPority %udal 

r 1 .}'^ 

extent,” said Hardrei^i^ 

A what, sir?”ji^«d ]fl^^tli^lung 
VOL. 'ia|i''s 
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** Nothing, Phil, noticing* ’‘Poll, go in 
now, and get supper ready in your mistress^ 
room.” 

^‘liCt Phil get it,” returned the amazon, I 
want to step over to the sthreet^ for a pound o' 
caudles,” 

A pound o’candles! ” echoed her helpmate 
udth a sneering emphasis. 

’Iss, wKat else ? ” exclaimed Poll, grasping 
her baton, and looking back on him with a meuaC’ 
ing gesture. 

You know* best what else, yourself,” [said 
the husband. Wilt' all know what soit o’ can¬ 
dles it is }ou’rc going for* I lay iiiy life you’ic 
afther gettin’ money from the masther. But 

I 

ay with you, (ion’t think I waii’t to stop 
}oal'<,j^our absence is bettker company than 
your presmlh any day in the year.” So say¬ 
ing he iMf'eceded*\dil hero and heroine into 
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tlie cottage, muttering, in a low voice, a popular 
distich: 


Joy be with you, if you never come back, 

Dead or alive, or o' horseback.” 

In the course Of ibis e>ening, Eily remarked 
that her husband, though afiectionate as she could 
desire, \^as moie silent and abstracted than she 
had ever seen him, and that he more fiequently 
spoke in correction of some little breach of eti¬ 
quette, or inelegance of manner, than in those 
terms of eloquent pfaise an<^ fondness which he 

was accustomed to lavish upon her. One ad- 

• ■ 

\antage, however, of Hily’a want of penetration 
« 

w as, that the dejnon of suspicion never disturbe^ 
the quiet of her soul; and it reguirj^^the 
utmost, and the most convincing, |pl^nce of 
falsehood, to shake the generous and ij[jljimitable 
confidence which she in any person 

who w'as once establisltld hfi afiectippllr 

1 . i# jk» 
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« 

fait * therefore some pain oil 
her Inland’s account^ shevnever^xperiencad the 
slightest trouble on her own* She endouvoured 
with cheerfulness to adapt herself to his wishers, 
and though in this sh6 c(^tt)d not become im¬ 
mediately successful, h» would have owned 
a rigid temper, indeed, if it had not been soften¬ 
ed by the submissive sweetness of lier de- 

* • 
meanour. 


And Hai*di‘ess was softened, though not 
satisiied by her gctitle efforts. He observed 
on tliis evening a mudi more considerable num- 
f)ei of those unpleasirig blemishes than he had 


on any other, and the memory Of them pur¬ 
sued him even into his n^dtight slumbers, 
where Fancy, as Osual, their effect 

upon ;his mind, "tie dreamed^ that the hour 
had come'^ion which he was to introduce his 


bride to his fashionable acquaintances, 

attdT'that k large company had assembled at 
his mothy^^j|OUage to i^nour the occasion. 
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Nothing l#^ever CouljJ^exceciJ tfee llii|t»|iUiiess, 

' * * 

the awkwa'rdn^ifi:; and tlie Uomelitteds ^ gpeech 

accent, with which the rope-makw*s daugh¬ 
ter received their coinpliiiients;. and. to com¬ 
plete the climax ^df^hfe chagrin^ op happening 
to look round Uponsterw‘during dinner, saw 

' t » ^ 

her in the act of peeling a potatoe with her 
fingers ! This (ihantom haunted’ hipi for lialf 
the night. He dreamed, moreover, that, When 
he reasoned with her on this' subject, she an^ 

swered him with a .degi:ee of pert vulgarity 

- ' : 

and impatience whiiA Was in discordant har¬ 
mony with her. shyness.: befo^*e strangers, and 
which mad^ ctngry at heart, and miserable in 
mind. . 

passion, are always vivid; 

distinct, ahu! deeply inl^essiye. Xife® feoiing 

* \ 

of anger and annoyance femati^l^d bn the mind 
of Hardress even after4ic4wbke, apd^althoirgh 
he never failed to correct lipd dispel the se'n^ 
sation, yhenevex;, it arosei ';^^ 
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whole of foliov^ing morning, n strong nnd 
disagreeable Association was awakened whenever 
he looked uponifeily. 

Before he again left her, Hardress explained 

t 

the nature of his present position witli reSpect 
to his mother, and informed his wife of the 

i 

necessity which existed for spending a consider-^ 
aUle poition of the month which was to come 
at his father’s cottage. £ily heard this an- 

f 

nouncemeut with pain and grief, but without 
remonstrance. She cried, like a child, at part¬ 
ing with him ; and after he had ridden 
remained leaning against the Jamb of the door 
with her moistened handkerdiief placed against 
her cheek, in an attitude of musing 8orrow% 
He had promised to returu on the second day 
after, but bow was s&e to live over the long, 
long intervat^^^ A loneaomeness of heart, that 

was in mournful iwtotdance with the mighty 
solitudes in which wl^K. dwelt, fell down and 
abode upon her spirit. 



THE <i9tLPQlANf. A03 

On that night ^waf .^ne ^dF the 

gayest revejlers at his mot]|^’s ball. Aniie 
Chute^ who w'as, beyond *%U . competition, 

'I 

the star of the. evening, favoured him with 
a marJced and cordial distinction. The dat- 


tering deference with which he wast. received, 
by all with whom he entered into conver¬ 
sation during the nighty surprized him into 

ease auftr duency ; and the success of his 
own eloquence made him in Jove ,with his 

auditory. When it is considered that this 
was very first ball he had ever witnessed 
since his boyhood, and that his life, in the 


interim had ■ been the life of a recluse, 

A" ' i . ' 

1 I* t ‘ ’ 

its effect up^n hk mind will cease to be 

a matter of surbrize. The richness of the 

** * ' < >1^ -' 

dresses —the liveliness of the music—tlie 
beauty of the fair dancers—the|^^^ety of 


beauty of the fair dancers—th^^mety of 
their young partners-r^ elegant 

mirth that filled the apartment—pro¬ 
duced a new and Jl^lisation of 
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piness in the ^su^eptihle teropdr*^ Hardress. 

ini^h under the government of 
our habits, tha| a mddern English family ^ 
the, same rank might have denied the praise of 
corif^rt to that which in the unaccustomed 
e}?es of Hardress wore the warmer hue of 
luxury; for he lived at a time when Irish 

m 

gentlemen fostered a more substantial pride 
than at present ] when appearances *#ere com¬ 
paratively but little consulted, and the mastei^^ 

a mansion cared not hbw rude was the interior^ or 
how ruinous the exterioHof his dwelling, ^'ded 


he could always maintain a loaded lardOr, and a 
noisy board. The scene aro^d'bim was not less 
enervating to the mind of liefo because 

4 <i 

the chairs w'hich '^ comply ■ Used were of 

' I , 1 > , ' 

plain and Ibn. light from the large glass 
lustre fell upon eb^ffe unpapered walls, whose 
only ofnambnt^Cbiiideyidi of the cross-barred lines 


dfawit with the id the rough grey mor- 

tir. Mapy^ flfose who ,are accustomed^ to 
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scenes of disst|||^tion^ might not readily 

give credence to the effect wl|ich,i||||r^ongl^^ 

his feelings by ^cumstances . hi conipa> 

ratively little import. The perfui^efi air of the 

room^ the loftiness, of the C9iling, tlie festoon- 

ing of the drapery ..a^!t>ve the windows, the 

occasional pauses and changes in,,the music, 

* , 

all contributed raise his mind into a cou- 
.liltiou peculiar and exquisite etitliusiasni, 

made it susceptible of.deep^ dangerous, 
and indelible impressions. This wisdom of 

in prescribing a Strict and constant 
goyertunent of the abuses, could not be more 
apparent than/ .49^ an occasion like this, when 

4 • 

their induence^.;^pdn the reason became almost 
as potent imd Ah^rbiiigthat of an internal 
passion. j. 

In the midst of thi^^gaiety of hea^and top- 
ping fulness of mind, a;^^mstance occurred tU 
throw jit into’ a morp disturbed and Serious, but 

^1 * * » ' 

i 

scarce less delightful, copd^on^ The intervals 

F 5 
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in the dancing, were filled up bjr songs from the 
compat^y, arid Anne Chute £n her turn was 
called on her contribu^en of melody. 

Hardress was leaning over her chair, and looking 
at the music-bopk, which was turning over 

leaf after le4|^- as if in Search of some 

* «- 

suitable piece fbr the occasion. 

“ Ah, this will. do 1 think,” said Anne, 
pausing^j^"f% manuscript song, wlpipii was 
adaptecft»''.an old air, and running a rapid pre¬ 
lude along the keys of the instrument. The 
, ^ 

letters li, C. were wTitten at the top o^. the 
page, and Hardress felt a glow like hre upon 
his brow the instant he beheld them. He drew 
back a little out of^the light, nn<} listened, with 
an almost painful <^||ption, t^ong which 

the fair performer, ^^l^i^uted with an ease and 

feeling that gave to fKe.y^ords an effect beyond 
that to which diey sp^^t themselves have pre¬ 
tended. They ww ^ f^lowing: 
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f * 

0 0 

'A place in memorj^ dearent, 

Is all tlMt I claim, 

To pause andr'^ook bax^ when ihou 
The sound of my name. 

Another may woo thee, nearer, 

^ Another may .win and wear^, 

I care not tho^h. he he dc^arer, ^ 

If I am retimmbei^’therc. 

' a 

A f 

4r 

lU 

^nM!!mber me—>not as a lover 
Whose hope was cross’d. 

Whose bosom can never recover 
The light it hatli lost. 

As the young bride remembers tlie mother 
She loves, though she never may see; 
As a sister remembers a brother, 

O, dearest! remember me. 


m. 


Could I be fby'true lover«,iif|^t, 
Could^it thou smile ' 

1 would be the fondest and’''it|i^iu^t 
That ever loved ih^ I 
But a cloud on my gloconutg 

That never must burnt upon thine; 
\&d Heaven, that made th^ aQ btodmin^, 
Ne'er made thee to wither on mine* 
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IV. 

ikm^mber rememhev, 

light love; 

rhough bleak as the blasts of November 
My life may prove, 

That life ^11, though lonely, be sweet 
Tf its brightest enjoyment should be 
A smile and kind word when wi meet. 
And a place in thy memofyn 



CHAPTER XX!. 


HOW HARDRESS MET A STRANGE TRIAL. 


Mother, can you tell me why Anne Chute 
appears so abstracted and so reserved in her 
manner thes^ ifew days paail? Is she ill? Is 
she out of spirits ? annoyed at any 


thing ?'» ^ 

i 

Hardress Cregan, who sfioke this speech, 
was resting with his arin ^ the sash of' one 
of the cottage windows; i Mrs^ :^regiHv'was 
standing at a table in the centre of the room, 
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anthiging HiavtM'al sinall packages of plate^ glass^ 
aid chilly,, which had been borrowed from 
various neighbours on occasion bail* 

At a littloi? distance stood old Nancy in her 

'-Sir 

blue cloalf and hood^ awaiting the commands 
of her mistress ; who as |he proceeded with 
her occupation; glanced, at intervals, a sharp 
£Uid^j|iilllring eye at her son. 

Here, Nancy, take this china to Mrs. 
Geogheghan, with my compliments; and 
her that I’m very much obliged to her—and, 
for your life, you horrible old creature, take 
cai|0 not to breal^hem.^^ 

** Oyeh, Murther ! is it I ? Fake ’em 
iisre, that I wont#^.’’ 

And tell as you are going down 

stairs, to come 1 want to send him 

with those spoons to Miss Macarthy.” 

MUce k’nt cotttw^ck yet; ma’am, sine 
ho wiQt ovetr with dlS^^three^branch candlestii 
toxHiir Crasbie^’’ 
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“ He is a very long time 
Can you tell me, mother/^saiA Hardress^ 

*v 

after expecting an answer to his 

former queries, can yo^ tell mother, 

if Anne Chute lias Jiad any unplea^g news 

4 

from home lately _ 

‘‘Well, Nancy,” continued Mrs.^^regan 
appearing ilot to have h^ifd her so||j^|||run 
away • mshh your parcel, and deliver your 
^tflessage as you have^ been told, and hurry 

back' again, for 1 have three more places to 
send you to before dinner.” 

“ Alliiu ! my ould bones be fairly wdre 
from undher me, with the dmt o’ thralli- 

vantin ; ” muttered. Nancy she left die 
room. 

“ I beg your pardonJ^^pilMress, my dear. 
Were you not a|)ealaiig ? My attention ia^< 

V 

so occupied by those that 1 bate dot 

a head for any* thing basiddsi This is one of 
the annoyances produce^ by your falhA^^i' 
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improvidepi^, * 'He will not purchase those 
things, I am obliged to borrow them, 
and to invite tlieir owners into the bargain. 
1 should opt mind the borrowing but for that, 
as they are, generally speakhig, very inferior 
in quality to the articles they lend me* In 
my thoughts, the latter always occupy so 
much more importiht a place than their pos*> 

sessors, that in sending a note of itivitatioii 
to Mrs. Cfosbie, (or Crasbie as Nancy 
calls her,) the other day, 1 was on the 

point of writing ^ Mrs. Cregan presents 
her compliments to the three-branched can¬ 
dlestick.^-But were you not speaking to 

me i ‘sm" i< 

% 

r metely as&lilK you, ^siBther, if you knew 
the cause of which has lately ap¬ 

pealed in \Antie Cftiute^s inimner, and which 
I have observed iddfe'Cs|>ncialiY since the niaht 
of the 

" I do,'^ said Mrs. Cregan. 
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Hardress turned his. face find looked 

as if he expected to hear more. 

* . ■'ip 

But before 1 inform you/^ continued 
Mrs. Cregan, ^^you must answ^t;' me one 
question. What do you think of Anne 
Chute ? ” 

“ Think of her, mother ? '' 

Think of her, mothifr 1 You echo me, 
^jike the ancient in the play. L hope it is not 

'j 

that you have got any such monster in your 

thoughts as may not meet the light.” 

*♦ 

Hardress shook his head with a smile of 
deep meaning. Indeed, mother,” he said, 
it is far otherwise. I am ashamed to trust 
my lips with my opinion of Anne Chute. She 
is, in truth, a "fi^cinating If 1 were to 
tell you, in the simplec^^^lGili^uage, all that I 
think, and all that I fdel in her favour, you 
would say that you had found out a mad son 
in Hardress. She is indeed an incomparable 
young woman,” 
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. A giry’ said his mother^ who heard this 

^ , V 

V Jk r' ^ 

Speech with- evident satisfaction—a girl, who 
is far too amiable to become the victim of 
disappointed feelings.” 

■» 

Of disappointed feelings ? ” 

Another echo ! Why you seem to have 
caught the mocking spirit from the lakes. 1 
tell you she is wit^ the danger of such an 
event.” 

How is that, mother ? ” 

Close that door and I will tell you. J 
see you have remarked the increasing alteration 

in her manner. . If I should entrust you with 
a lady’s secret, do you think you know how 
, to venerate it ? ” 

8 Q^ mother ? ” 

Ah, that’s a safe answer. W^ell, 1 think 
1 may trust you vdtbout requiring a pledge. 
Anne Chute has met with the usual fate 

of young ladies at herbage. She is deep ih 
love/’ 
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* * p 

Hardress felt the hot blood gather upon 
his breath, when he heard these words. You 
are jesting, mother," he said at length, and 
with a forced smile. 


is a sad jest for poor Anne, however,” 
said Mrs. Cregan with much seriousness. 
“ She is completely caught ; indeed. 1 never 
saw a girl so much in love m my life.” 

He is a happy fellow,” said Hardress, 

after a pause, and in a deep voice, he is 
eitlier a very stupid, or a very happy fellow, 
whom Anne Chute distinguishes with her 
regard. And happy he must be, for a stupid 
lover could never press so wearily upon the 
remembrance of such a girl. He is a veiiy 
happy fellow.” 

And yet, to look at lum; you would sup¬ 
pose he w'as neither the one nor the other,” 
said his mother. 


‘‘ What is his name ? ’* 


Can you not guess ? ” 
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The ,0aitie of Kyrle Daly rose to the lips 
of Harilress, but from some undeiinable cause, 
he was unable to pronounce it. Guess ? he 
repeated, “ not 1. Captain Gibson ? ” 

Pooh ! what an opinion you have formed 

f 

of Anne, if you suppose her to be one of those 
susceptible misses to whom the proximity of 
a red coat, in country quarters, is an affair of 
fatal consequence,” 

Kyrle Daly, then ? ” 

Poor Kyrle, no. But that I think she 
has already chosen better, 1 could wish it were 
he, poor fellow! But you do not seem inclined 
to pay your cousin a compliment this morning. 
Da you not think you guess a little below her 
worth ? ” 

lA ' u 

Not in Kyrle Daly. He is a lover for 
a queen. He is my true friend. 

Thatf^^ said his mother with emphasis, 

might he some recommendation.” 

5s gaaed on her as if altogether at a loss. 
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“ Well, have you already come to a stand ? 
said Mrs. Cregan. Then f belief I shall 
not insist on your exposing your own dullness 
any longer. Come hither, Hardress, and sit 
near me.” 

The young gentleman took a chair at his 
mother’s side, and awaited her further speecli 
with increasing interest. 

Hardress,” she said, I have a claim, 

’ * 

independent of my natural right, to your obe¬ 
dience ; and 1 must insist, in this one instance 
at least, on its not being contested. Listen to 
me. I have now an object in view, to the ac¬ 
complishment of which I look forward with a 
passionate interest, for it has no other aim than 
the completion of your happiness; a concern, 
my beloved boy, which hais always sat closest 
to my heart, even from your childhood. I have 
no child but you. My other little babes are 
with their Maker. I have none left but you, 
and I think I feel my heart yearn towards you 
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>vith all the love, which, if those angels had 
dowG from me, would have been divided 
ainongst them.” 

She paused, affected; and Hardress lowered 
his face in deep and grateful emotion. 

“ It is, I think, but reasonable, therefore,” 
Mrs. Cregan continued, to desire your con¬ 
currence in a project which has your own hap¬ 
piness only for its object. Are you really so 
dull of perception as not to be aware of the 
impression you have made on the affections of 
Anne Chute ? ” 

That J—J have made ? ” exclaimed Har- 

* 

dress, with a confusion and even a wildness 

^ 1 '' 

in Ills manner, which looked like a compound 
of joy and terror. *'That I—did you say, 
mother?” 

** Thatytfw have made,” repeated his mother. 
*‘It is true indeed, Hardress, She loves you. 
This fascinating girl lot^s you long and deeply. 
This incomi>arabie voiine woman with whose 
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praises you dare not trust your tongue, is 

'-H 

pining for your love in the silence of her 

chamber. This beautiful and gifted creature, 

who is the wonder of all who see, and the love 

* 

of all who know her, is ready to pour forth 
her spirit at youi* feet in a murmur of expiring 
fondness. Use your fortunes. The world 
smiles brightly on you. 1 say again, Anne 
Chute is long, deeply, and devotedly your own.” 

Hardress drank in every accent of this 
poisonous speech, with that fatal relish which 
is felt by the infatuated Eastern, for his draught 
of stilling tincture. While he lay back in his 
chair, how^ever, to enjoy the full and swelling 
rapture of his triumph, a horrid remembrance 
suddenly darted through his brain, and made 
him start from his chair as if he had received 
a blow. 

Mother,” said he, you are deceived in 
this. It is not, it c^unot be, the fact. I see 
the object of \Vhich you speal^ ^d J 
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your own anxiety for its accomplishment has 

led you to miscalculate. My own surmises are 
not in unison with yours. 

My dear child/* replied his mother, I have 
a far better authority than surmise for what I 
say. Do you think, my love, that 1 w'ould run 
the hazard of disturbing your peace without 
an absolute assurance of the truth of my state- 
raent ? 1 have an authority that ought to satisfy 

the most distruslful lover, and I will be guilty 
of a breach of confidence, in order; 
mind at rest, for lam certain of you 
It is the confession, the reluctant and hardly 


w^oB confession, of my darling Anne herself.*’ 
Ag%i, a Avulsion of frightful rapture 
rushed throu^^'lfie frame of the listener, and 


madelfim^sume bis chair in silence. 

«Whtoljtee came here first,” continued 
Mrs. Cdttld perceive that there 


I 



^ idthdiiipfl was far from suspecting 

of light that 
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broke upon the mysteiy was produced by ac-» 
cideiit. You remember poor Dalton, our old 
huntsman? I happened to speak to Anne of 
his attachment to you, and could at once ob¬ 
serve that her interest for the man was ardently 
awakened.*’ 

I remember, I remember like a dream,” 
said Hardress, raising his finger in the manner 
of one endeavouring to strengthen an indistinct 

recollection, Poor Dalton told me Anne had 


to him. Anne? No, no,” he added, 
^confusion, named no one. He 
said> a [person in this house had been kind to 
him. 1 was prevented from enquiring farther.” 
That person,” said Mra^ Crega^ was 

Anne Chute* - From the mottieht of that con- 

versation my eyes were opened; and [ 

one who has suddenly discovered j|||||SincipIe 

of an intricate and comp^Ci^jglj system. 1 saw 
it in her silence, while y^^^PIval was dekyed; 

1 saw it, on the 


VCJ. II. 
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saw it, throughout that day; I saw it, in her dis¬ 
sembled grief, in her dissembled joy. Poor, 
dear girl! I saw it, in the almost childlike hap¬ 
piness that sparkled in her eyes when you came 
near us, and in the sudden gloom that followed 
jour departure. For shame, my child ! Why 
are you so dull of perception ? Have you 
eyes ? Have you cars ? a brain to 

4 , 

comprehend, or a heart to .esti^te, your good 


fortune? It sh<|^l,d have been your ,^jja|ft,.not 
mine, to draw that dear acknowledgment from 
the lips of Anne, last night.’^ 

To this observation, Hardress replied only 
by a low moair, which had in it an expression of 
deep pafp. '/^flowr, mother,” he at length 
asked, in a hoarse tone, '^by what manage¬ 
ment did you draw this secret from her ? ” 

By a simple projcess. By making it worth 
her while to give me her confidence. By telling 
her what 1 have long since perceived, though it 
may possibly h^^ escaped your own observation, 
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that her passion was not unrequited; that 
you were as deeply in love with her, as she with 
you.’* 

‘*Me! me in love! You could not, you 
would notj surely, mother, speak with so much 
rashness,” exclaimed Hardress, in evident 
alarm. 

Why—do yon not love her, then ? ” 

Love hei^^^Othfer ? ” * 

yon have not ^yet’ done with the 

echoes.” ' 

** I love her as a cousin should love a cousin, 
nothing more.” 

Aye, but she is no cousin of yours. 
Come! It must be either’more or less. Which 
shall I say ? ” 

Neitlier. It is in that light I have alway 
looked upon Anne. I could not love her 
less. I w'ould not, dare not lovfe her more.” 

** Dare not? You have got a strange vo¬ 
cabulary for a lover*' What you mean by 

Q 2 
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* dare not ?' What mighty daring is requisite 
to enable a young man to fall in love with a 
young lady of whose affection he is al|:eady cer¬ 
tain? The daring that is necessary for wed- 
locky is an old bachelor’s sneer, which should 
never be heard on lips that are ruddy with the 
blood of less than forty summers. Why dare 
you not love Aniie'Chute ? ” *' 

* Because by doihg sijiuld break my 

lyih to another.^* ' 

Mrs. Cregai^ feed her eye on him, as if 
somewhat stunned. ''What do you say, Har- 
dress?” she murmured, just above her breath. 

" I say, mother, that my heart and faith are 
Jboth alreacly pledged to another, and that 1 
must not break luy engagement,” 

Do you speak seriously ? ” 

I could not jest on this subject, if I were 
so inclined,” ' 

" And dare you tell me this? ” Mrs, Cregan 
exclaimed, starting up from her seat with a 
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sudden fierceness of manner. ‘'You have no 
daring ! You dare not love the love that I have 
chosen for you, and you dare tell me to my face 
of such a boldness as this! But dare me not 
too far, I warn you, Hardress. You will not 
find it safe.^' 

“ I dare tell the truth when I am called on,” 
replied HardresSj^ who never jeiqpected his mother 

so little, moments;, of, passion, and 

* * * ♦ ^ ^ 

authority; “in all places, and at all haza^^ 
even including that of inclining my mother's 
displeasure*" . , . 

“ Listen to me, Hardress," said his mother, 
returning to her seat, and endeavouring to sup¬ 
press her anger, “it is better we should fully 
understand each other," ^ 

^ I, « 

“ It is, mother; and I cannot choose a better 
time to be explicit than the present, I was 
wrong, very wrong, in not taking an earlier op¬ 
portunity of explaining to yon the circumstances 
in which I stand. But it is better even now 
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than later. Mother/’ he continued, moving 
near to her, and taking her hand between his, 
with a deprecating tenderness of manner, for¬ 
give your own Hardress! 1 have already fixed 
my affections, and pledged myself to another.” 

Mrs. Cregan pressed her handkerchief against 
her face, and leaned forward on the table, which 
position she maintained ^during }he dialogue 
which followe4r .. 

* 

And who is that other?" she aske^ wdth 
a calmness that , pstpnished her *'Is«he 

superior to Aniie Chiite in rank or fprtune ? ” 


‘'Far otherwise, mother." 

‘‘ In talont the^ or manner? 

* ‘ 

'' Still far.benedtitiiny-cousin.*^ 

'' ' ‘I" 

‘•'In what then the motive of pre- 

. * j, ^ 'i'vy' 

ferenbe, for t aih at <f " 


“ In every thing that relates to acquirement," 
said Hardress, “she is not even to be com¬ 
pared to Anne Chute. It. is in virtue, alone, 
and in gendeness of 4ispi||ition, that she can 
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j>retend to an equality, I. once believed her 
lovelier, but 1 was prejudiced.*' 

Mrs. Cregan now raised her head, and showed 
by the change in her appearance what pas-- 
sionate struggles she had been endeavouring 
to overcome. The veins had started out upon 
her forehead, a. dull fire shone in her eyes, 
and one tr^ss of bair, uncurled by damp¬ 
ness and agination, was svi^'epX.cross her temples. 

t' . . ' ^ 

Poor^** low-born, silly, and vulgar!*^ shore- 

peated witll’ 4n'air of perplexity and sup- 
pressed ai^er^ Then, assuming' an attitude of 
easy dignity, and forcing a smile, she said, 
Oh, my dear Hardress^ yqw* must be jest¬ 
ing, for I am sure yoi|^oiild not make such 

I 

a choice as you deserfh^fi^ ^' - 

^ t * 

‘‘If it is a misfoitti^^^ #e|ilied Hardmss, 

k 

I must only summon up my philosophy, 
mother, for ‘there is no escaping it.” 

Mrs. Cregan again, pressed her hand upon 
iier brow for some lUoments, %nd th^ £iaid, 
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** Well, Hardress, let us conduct this dis¬ 
cussion calmly. I have got a violent shoot¬ 
ing in my head, and cannot say so much 
as 1 desire. But listen to me, as I have done 
to you. My honour is pledged to your cousin 
for the truth of what 1 have told her. I have 
made her certain that her wishes shall be all 
accomplished, and 1 will * not have niy child’s 
(leart broken. If you are serious, Hardress, 
you have acted a most dishonQurable pajrt* Your 

conduct to Anne Chute would have 
it has deceived, the most unbiassed amongst 
your acquaintances. You have paid he*' attentions 
which no honouraJIdo man could offer while 
he entertained only a feeling of indifference to¬ 
wards their object!*^ ^ . 

** Motlicr l Mother i how can you make 
such a charge as that ? Was it not entirely, 
and reluctantly, in compliance with your 
own injunctions that I did 
. replied M&rs. Cregan, a little struck. 
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** but I was not then aware of your position. 
Why did you not then inform me of all this ? 
Let the consequences, sir, of your duplicity 
fall on your own head, not on my poor girl’s, 
nor mine. I could not have believed yog ca¬ 
pable of such a meanness. Had you then 
discovered all, it would have been in time for 
the safety of your cousin*« happiness, and for 
my own honour, for ^-that too ‘is staked in 
the issue, -What, sir ? - Is your vanity so 
cgregioiMlh^t, for its. graliiicatioti merely, you 
would interfere with a young girl’s prospects 
in life, by tilling up the [>}ace fit her side 
to which others, equal. ia tnerit and more sin^ 
cere in their intentioiis^ might have^ aspired i 
Is not that consideration 'alone (putting aside 
the keener disappointment which you have 
subjected her) enough to make your conduct 
appear hideous ? ” 

The truth and justice of this sneech left 
Hardress without a wor^ 
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“ You are already contracted, at every fire- 
sWe in Kerry and Limerick also,” continued 
his mother, and I am determined that there 
shall be no whispering about niy own sweet 
^nne. You must perform the promise that 
your conduct has given.” 


“ And . 

_ “ wiUi a 

Jhurst oif 

y tr * 

' ft 

make <^11 
victiiijii:^, 



Chute, 
with havi 

■ - i 

lake you? 
die, nayi Ij 
than 

unable to cat 


the eaci^JIPPWt^ 

iV 

you, I bad rather 
you in your coffin 
rank. You are vet 
own happiness, and you 


would assuredly lay up a fund of misery for all 
your take' your choice. 

If ahall have all 

•i 1 
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the happiness that rank, and wealth, and 
honour, and domestic affection, can secure 
you.—If against my wish—if you resist me, 
enjoy your vulgar taste, and add to it all the 
wretchedness that extreme poverty can fur- 
nish, for whether I live or die, (as indeed I 


shall be careMs .^Jhat 9 U^^;^||h^cefoi ward,) 

you your 

. 

H^neis, 





theu^ mot 
you for all your 


f 

|r%,already 
move, 
rateful to 
it^is 


bui. in tliis, 
% intend to 


impossible that 1 
As to the poverty 
punish me, 1 can % 
without much anxiety, after I have ventured 

to incur the hazard df 


r ' * V’ ' 

consequence 


He was alre]idit*i 



d<]k)r when ids 
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mother recalled him with a softened voice. 


Hardress,” she said, with tears in her eyes, 

.1 mistake my heart entirely. It cannot 
afford to lose a son so easily. Come hither, 
and sit by me, my own beloved boy. You 
know not, Hardress, how I have loved, and 

love you. Why will yab anger me, iny 

child ? J nevser. ’^gered you, when 

YOU were an infant a at, my bosom. :, I uever 

. ■ I . . ' ■ r 

denied you any things ip alKmy life.-ijk never 
gave you a ,hard word, or looker since you 

were a child in my JiWiiat have 1 

done to you, Hardress ? Even supposing that 
I have acted with ,aay rashness in this, why 
will you insist on 'my4sufFcring to it ? 

My dear isiOtheis-M*«>’' 

‘‘If yoili how I have loved you, 


Hardress; but ean never know it, for it 
was shown most frequently and fondly when 


yott . were ifieapable of' acknowledging or 

‘ ' ' '' ' 

IHI how disin- 
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terestedly I have watched and laboured for 
your happiness, even from your boyhood, you 
would not so calmly resign your mind to 
•the idea of such a separation. Come, Har* 
dress, we must yet be friends. I do not 
press you for an immediate answer, but tell 
me you wiU think 'of it, and think more 
kindly, me but s 4 |il^ on Anne when 

I meat' her sext; Nay^. don^t look troubled, I 
shall oki. ^ speak to h«r ,^ntU 1 have your 
answer, I ..only ^mila Upon her—that's 

my darling H^ii}r^J> 

But, mother—" 

Not one word rnore. At least, Har- 
dress, my wishes are worth k consideration. 
Liook there ! " she suddei|llyL03^1aimed, laying 
her hand on the arm of ker^aoti, .#nd pointing 
through the open window^ that not worth 

a little consideration?" < . 
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the resolution of a more self-regulated spirit. 
It was the figure of his cousin standing under the 
shade of a lofty arbutus^ (a tree which ac¬ 
knowledges Killarney alone of all our northern 
possessions, for its natal region.) A few streaks 
of the golden sunshine streamed in upon her 
figure, through the boughs, , quivered over 
tlie involutions .of her drapery. -SHI^^as with-^ 

' -Kk* 

out a bonriet, and her blown 

- -t. ' Iw ' 

loose about her^ eoun- 

tenance, gave k of 

an Ariadne, or^^ Pentliesilea. ^&he walked 
towards the house, and every mocioh of her 
frame seemed with a natural intelligence. 

Hardress ’ conin'^ i^f^^'ithout a nobler effort 
tlian he iisli^jVldlove his eyes from this 




beautiful visibfi, turn in the gravel walk 

concealed it frbtt^^/his view, and it disappeared 
among the foliage, as a lustrous star is lost in a 
mass of autumnal clouds. 

said Hardress, I will think 
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on what you have said. May heaven defend > 
and guide me! 1 am a.miserable wretch, but 
I will think of it. Oh, mother, my dear mo¬ 
ther, if I had confided in you, or you in me ! 
Why have we been thus secret to each other 1 
But pardon me! It is I alone that am de¬ 
serving of that .Reproach, for you were con- 
triving happmess only. Happiness! 

What a -I ^lever shall be 

■ I- have destroyed 

my fortune^''. ^ ; 4;V' - >' J 

.s'..;' 

Huslj,'^ boy, I hear Anne’s foot upon tlie 
lobby. J told her you would walk with her 
to-day.^’ ^..v . 

'‘Me walk with her whh a 

shudder. " No, no, I mbtherj^ It would 

be w rong, I dare not^ *4p%^.”^> 

** Dare not again?”* Mid Mrs. Cregan, 
smiling. " Come, come, forget this conversa¬ 
tion for the present, and consider it again at 
your, leisure.” 
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will, I will think of repeated the 
young man, with some wildness of manner. 

May heaven defend and guide me ! I am a 
wretch already.” 

'^Hush! hush!” said his mother, who did 
not attach too much importance to those ex¬ 
clamations of mental distress ; ** you must not 
let your mistress hear you. praying in that way, 
or she will suppose she has frightened you.” 

Mif mistress, mother I ” 

** J^ooh, pooh ! your cousin, 
look so terrified. Well, Hardress 
to you.” 

Aye, mother, but don’t be misled by—” 

** Oh, be in no J^ain for that. I understand 
you perfectly. Remain here, and I will send 
your cousin to yon in ft few minutes.” 

It would havft at once put an end to all 
discussion of this subject, if Hardress had in¬ 
formed his mother that he was in fact already 
married.^ He W'as aware of this, and y^t he 
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could not tell her that it was so. It was not 
that he feared her anger^ for that he had already 
dared. He knew that he was called on in 
honour^ in justice^ and in conscience, to make 
his parent aware of the full extent of his position, 
and yet he shunned the avowal, as he would 
have done a sentence of despair. 



CHAPTER XXIL 


now THE TEMPTATION OF IIARDllESS 
PROCEEDEI).- 


Duhing the few weeks that followed the 
conversation just detailed, Eily perceived a rapid 
and a fearful change in the temper and ap¬ 
pearance of .‘.iior husband. His visits were 
fewer^nd sho^^ before, and when he did 
come, his in^fiM^^’tfras restrained and conscious 
in an extraordinary degree. His eye looked 

topubied, his voice was deep and broken, his 

s*'‘'4r 

cheek grew pale and fleshless, and a gloomy 
air, which might be supposed the mingled re- 
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suit of discontent and dissipation, appeared in 
all his person. He no longer conversed with 
that noisy frankness and gaiety which he 
was accustomed to indulge in all societies 

where he felt perfectly at his ease. To Eily 
he spoke sometimes with coldness and impa¬ 
tience, and very often with a wild affection 

that had in ' it as, much of grief as of ten- 
derness. To thefe-pther inmates t^f the cottage 
he was altogether. reserved aiiij haughty, and 

s 

even his own boatman seldom cared to tempt 

i, 

him into a conversation. Sometimes Eily was 
inclined to think that he had escaped from 
some unpleasing scenes at home, his demean- 
our during the evening was *6’^ itbstracted and 
so full of care. On other, o^^^ions, when he 
came to her cottage late she was 

♦l.V • 

shocked to discover about him flie appearances 

• • * *' '* ^ ^ 

of a riotous indulgence. Bom and educated* 

as she was in the Ireland of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury, this circumstance would not have much 
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turbed the mind of our heroine, but that it be¬ 
came gradually more frequent of occurrence, and 
seemed rather to indicate a voluntary habit 
than that necessity to which even sober peo¬ 
ple were often subjected, when they mingled 
in the society of Irish country gentlemen 
of that period. Eily thus experienced, for 
the first time, and with an aching spirit, 
one of the keenest anxieties of married 
life. 

Hardress,” she said to him one moni*^ 
ing when he was preparing to depart, after 
an interval of gloomy silence, long unbroken. 
“ I wont let you go among those fine ladies 
any more, if you be thinking of them always 
when you coma |b ihe again.’’ 

Her husband started like one conscience 
struck, and looked sharply round upon her. 

H WJiat do you mean ? ” he said, with a 

ft 

alight contractioii of the brows. 

Just what 1 say, then,” said Eily, smiling 
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and nodding her head, with a pretty affecta¬ 
tion of authority. Those fine ladies inus’nt 
take you from Eily. And 1^11 tell you ano¬ 
ther thing, Hardress: whisper! she laid her 
hand on his shoulder, mised herself on tiptoe, 
and murmured in his ear, I'll not let you 
among the fine gentlemen either, if that’s the 
teaching they give you." 

^MVhat teaciiiug?" . 

** Oh, you know, yourself;" Eily con¬ 
tinued nodding and smiling : it is a teaching 

that you would never learn from Eily if you spent 
the evenings with her as you used to do in the 
beginning. Do you know is there e’er a priest 
living in this neighbourhood ? 

Why do you ask ? " r t# : 

Because I have something to tell him that 
lies upon my conscience.” 

And would you not confess your failings 
to an affectionate friend, Eily, as well as to a 
holier director 1 ” 
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J would,” said Eily, bending on him a look 
of piercing sweetne^a—“ if I thought he \\ould 
forgive me aftervv'ards, as readily,” 

Provided always that you are a true 
penitent,” returned Hardress, reaching her his 
hand. 

** There is little fear of that ; ” wd Eily. 

It would be well for me, Hardress, if I could 
as easily be penit^tit for heavier jsins.” 

After a moment’s deep thought, Eily re¬ 
sumed her playful manner, and placing botli 
her hands in the still expanded one of her 
husband, she continued, “ Well then, sir, I’ll 
tel! you what’s troubling me. Tm afraid I’m 
g<5wi^ wrong e^ijLirely, this time back. I got 

JP'i 

* , Jl* ■•>1^ f 

married, sir, tt -twiple o’ months ago, to one Mr. 
Hardress Cregan, a very nice gentleman that 

Tllit 

* To® fond, perhaps ? ” 

|i»:ti^d so, rightly speaking, although 

think so. But he told 
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me wlien he brought me down to Killarney, 
that he was going to speak to his fi lends, 
[the brow of the listener darkened,] and to 
ask their forgi\eness for himself and Eily. 
And there’s nearly two months now, since* I 
came, and what I have to charge myself with, 
sir, is, that I am too fond of iny husband, and 
that I do’nt like to vex him by speaking about 
it, as may be it 'would be my Unty to do. And, 
besides, 1 do’iit keep my husband to proper 
order at all. 1 let him stop out sometimes for 
m^auy. days together, and then I’m very angry 
with him, but when he comes, I’m so foolish 
and so glad to see him, that 1 can’t look cross, 
or speak a haul word, if 1 was to get all Ireland 
for it. And more than that, agfUif ;'T[’m not at all 
sure how he spends his time while he is out, 
and I do’nt ever question him properly aboii^ 

I know there are a great many haisdsdine^youilfg 

ladies wlxere he goes to, and a 

that are very pleasant comping a^ler diniiw^Jbr 
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indeed, my husband is often more merry than 
wise, when he comes home to me late at night, 
and still £i1y says hothing. And besides all 

this, 1 think my husband has something 
weighing upon his mind, aitd I don’t make 
him tell it to me, as a good wife ought to do, 
and Fd like to have a friend’s advice, as you’re 
good enough to offer it, sir, to know what I’d 
do. ^Vhat do you think about him, sir ? 
Do you think any of the ladies bsit laken 
his fancy ? Or do you think he’s 
tired of Ely ? Or that he does’iit think 
so much of her now that he knows her 
better ? What would you advise me to 
do?” 

am rather at a loss,” said Hardress, 
with some bitterness in his accent, it is so 
difficult to advise a jealous person.” 

J^klous ! ” exclaimed Eily with a slight 
blualu Ah, now I’m sorry I came to you 
at for 1 see you know nothing about me, 
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since you think that’s the way. I see now 
that >ou don’t know how tPjH^vise me at all, and 
ril leave you there. Whay^uld I be jealous of? ” 
Why, jlj^ose han^Jjome ^ young ladies 
that your husba^jl visits.” 

** Ah, if I was jealous that way,” said Eily, 
with a keen and serious smile, that is’nt 
the way I’d show it.” 

How then, Eily 1 ” 

Jf Wfhy, first of all, [ would’nt as much 
as Hilt pf such a thing, wttlultit the greatest 
reason in the world, without b^g down-right 
sure of it, and if I got that reason, nobody 
would ever know it, for I would’nt say a word, 
only walk into that room there, and stretch 
upon the bed, and die.” 

** Why, that’s what many a brutal husbapd, 
in such a case, would exactly desire.” 

** So itself,” said Eily, with a A|^hod, and 
kindling cheek—so itselfi I would’nt be 
long in his way, I’ll engage^’ 

VOL. II. It 
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Well then,” Hardress said, libing and 
addressing her >^iih a severe solemnity of 
manner, my advice to you is this. As long 
as you live, never presume to inquire into 
)our husband’s secrets, not affect an iii- 
duence \^hich he never will admit. And 
if you wish to avoid that great reason foi 
jealousy of which you stand in fear, avoid 
suffering the slightest suspicion to appear ; 
for men are stubborn beings, and when sucli 
suspicions are W’antonly set adoat, they tind 
the temptatiorf to furnish them with a cause 
almost irresistible.” 

Well, Hardress,” said Eily, you are 
arigiy with me, after all. Did’nt you say 
you would forgive me ? Oh, then, I’ll engage 
I’d be very sorry to say any thing, if I thought 
you’d be this way,” 

I am not angry,” said Hardress, in 
t , Mi pf vexation. I forgive 

ftdded^ in an accent of sharp 
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reproof, I spoke entirely for your - Own 
sake/’ 

And would’nt Hardress $41ow his own 
Eily her little joke ? ” 

‘‘ Joke ! ” exclaimed Hardress, bur^sting 
into a sudden passion, which made his eyes 

water, and his limbs shake as if they would 
have sunk beneath him. Am I become the 
subject of your mirth ? Day after day my 
brain is verging nearer and nearer to utter 
madness, and do you jest. that ? Do 

f ' 

you see this cheek ? You con# more hollows 

. * 

there than when I met you first, and does 
that make you merry ? Give me your hand! 
Do you feel how that heart beats? Is that 
a subject, Eily, for joke or jest 7 Do you think 
this face turns thin and yellow for nothing ? 
There are a thousand and a thousand horrid 
thoughts and temptations burning within me daily, 
and eating my flesh away by inches, devil 

is laughing at me, and joins 

H 
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Oh, Hardress—Hardress ! — ” 

if ' 

\ 

** Yes !—you have best right to laugh, 
for you are the gainer. i 

Curse on your beauty-^qursi^ 



:e you 


—for I have been undone by; 
my knees ! l^et go my arm! 

Take the truth, Fll not be poisoned with 
it. I am sick of you, you have disgusted 
me ! I will ease my heart by telling you 
the whole. If I seek the society of other 
women, it is because I find not among them 
your meanness ftitd vulgarity. If I get drunk,^ 
and make myself „the beast you say, it is iu 
^he hope to forget the iron chain diat binds 
to you ! 

i ‘‘ Oh, Hardress,^' shrieked the affrighted 
^prl, you are not in earnest now ? ” 

I am ! I do not joke ! her husband 
exdhumed with a hoarse vehemence. ** Let 

V \ I A 

go my kilila^es ! you are sure enough of me. 

^ i ' 

1 aiu tiXIgM to you jtop finnly.” 
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Oh, my dear Havdress ! Oh, my own 
husband, listei) t6 meT^^ Hear your own Eilv 


for 



J;. oil.,, my pc«1r father 1 


if 


It^'^iP || PK. from me ! Forgive Ine ! 
I know I am to blame, 1 am greatly to blame, 
dear Hardress, but forgive me! I left my 
home and all for you—oh, do not cast me 
off! I will do any thing to please 3^ou, I 
never will open my lips again—only say you 
did not mean all that! Oh, heaveii ! ” she 

t 

continued, throwing her head baei&, looking 

upward with expanded mouth and eyes, while 
she maintained her kneeling posture and clasped 
her husband’s feet. Merciful Heaven, 

Indirect him! Oh, Hardress, tliink how far 
I am from home! think of all you pro¬ 
mised me, and how I believed you! Stay 
with me for a while at any rate I Do 


not- 




* ’ i* 


On a sudden, whileHardress %as still' 
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'' 

struggling to free himself from her aiJiis, 
without doing her a violence^Eily felt a 
swimming in her head, and a’cloud upon her siglit. 
The next instant she was motionless. 

The first face which she beheld on reco¬ 
vering from her insensibility was that of Poll 
Naughten, who w as seated in a low chair, and 
supporting Elly’s head against her knees, while 
she was striking her in the open palm with a 

prodigious violence. 

** jMi, there she dhraws the breath,” siiid 
Fighting Poll, Oh, wirra, missiz, what brought 
you out on your face and hands in the middle of 
the fioore, that way ? ” 

Eily muttered some unmeaning answer and 
remained for some minutes struggling with the 
Consciousness of some undefined horror. T^ook- 
mg around at length, and missing tlie figure of 
Hardress, she lay back once more, and burst 
into a fit of hysterical weeping. Phil Naugh- 
was a short pipe by the fire- 
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side, said something in trish to his '^^ife, to 
which the latter replied in the same language, 
and then turning to Eilj^, said :— 

<< Will you take a drop of any thing, a- 
chree ? 

Eily raised her hand in dissent. 

Will you come in, and take a sthretch on 
the bed then ? 

To this Eily answered in the affirmative, 
and walked with the assistance of her hostess 
into her sleeping chamber. Ilj^re she lay dur- 

I <■ ^ 

I 

ing the remainder of the day, the curtain siif- 
fered to fall so as to keep the broad sunshine 
from her aching eyes and head. Her reflec¬ 
tions, however, on the frightful and, sudden al¬ 
teration which had taken place in her condition 
were cut short, ere long, by a sleep, of that 

sound and dreamless nature which usually su¬ 
pervenes after an access of passionate excitement 
or anxiety. 

In the meantime Hardress hurried along 
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the Gap' road with the speed of one who de¬ 
sires to couutenifetby extreme bodily exertion tlic 
turbtilence of an uneasy spirit. -As he j)assed 
th^ lonely little bridge, which crosses the stream 
above the Black Lake, his attention was sud¬ 
denly arrested by the sound of a fannliar voice 
w^hich appearc^d to reach him from the (*londs. 
Looking o\er his shoulder to the summit of the 
Purple Mouutain, he beheld Danny Mann, 
neatly a thousand feet above him, moving to¬ 
ward the immense pile of looser stones, (from 
the hue of which the mountain has derived its 
name,) and driving before him a small herd of 


goats, the property of his brother-in-law\ 
.Turning off the road, Hardress commenced the 
ascent of * this toilsome eminence, partly he^ 
^use the difficulty afforded a relief to his 
sphifs^ and^ p^lrfcly because he wished to con- 
wlA his dependant. 


AHboi^ day .was fine, and sometimes 


eheii^i fMi/ near the base of the 
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mountain^ its sunmiit was wiapped in mist, 

and wet with incessant slio^piprs. The scener^f 

» 

around was sohtai)^, gigantic, and sterpiy barren. 
The figuie of som<‘ wonder-hunting tpurist, with 
a guide-boy bearing his poit-fulio and umbrella, 
appealed at long inteivals, among the lessei 
uuduhitions of the mountain side, and the long 
road, w'hieli traversv*d the gloomy valley, dwin¬ 
dled to the width of a meadow foot-path. On 
the opposite side of the eiioimous ravine, the giey 
and misty Reeks still raised Iheii crumbling 
summits tar abov(* him. Masses of white 
mist gatheied in sullen congress between tlieii 
peaks, and, sometimes floating upwaid in largt 
volumes, w<*ie boine majestically onwaid, catch- 
ing a thousand tints of gold and purple from 
the declining sun. Sometimes a trailing showier, 
of mingled mist and rain, would sweep across 
the intervening chasm, like tho spocire 

of a giant, and presents to,Of tlie 
spectator that appearan^i|^'^)^tt^ wppfied 
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nnagtiSiKiB^I>f Ossian viith its romantic images. 

The mgtfty gorge, itself, et one end, appeared 

# 

- * ^ 

to be lost and diTi<y|| amid a host oO mouu- 
taius tossed provoking gloom and 

mystery. Lowferdowrf, it opened upon a wide and 
cultivated champaign, which, at this altitude, pre¬ 
sented the r<‘senibianco of a rich mosaic, of a 
thousand colours, and alforded a bright con¬ 
trast to the barren and shrubless gloom of the 
solitary vale itself. As llardres.s approacin^d 
the siuiiinit, this scene of grandeur and of 
lipauly was shut out from his view by the in-^ 
terveniug mist, which left nothing vwible but 
the peak on which he stood, and which looked 
hk€ a barren islet in a sea of vapour. Above 
him was a blue sky, broken u[> with masses of 

V 

cl^ud against which the ra}s of the sun were 
refracted, with various effect, according to their 
degrees of density and altitude. Occasionally, 
as HardreSs pressed onward through the* heath, 

‘ I w 

a heavy grouse would spring up at his feet, 
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challenge, and wheel tp tlie othellSl^rtif; the 
mountain. Sometipaes lo<}keS#3bwn- 

ward, a passing glist of jdftd^ would draw aside 
the misty veil that lay and the 

world, and cause the pictiite, .onc^- more to open 
on his 'siglit. > 

His attendant now met, and greeted^ him as 
usual. It’s well for you> Master Hardress, dat 
has^it a flock o’ goats to be hunting after dis 
mornin’ ;—my heart is broke from ’em, dat’s 
whal it is. We turn ’em out in de moniin,’ 


and dough dey have plenty to ale below de^, 
dey never stop till dey go to de toj) o’ tile 

moiuitaiii, nothing less would 4^ ’em; like 
many o’ de Christians demselves, dey ’ll he 
mounting always, even when 'tb no good for 


em. 


I have no remedy,” said fisrdrejSS tx^Mj^g, 

t' 'V I, ^ 

and yet the tliought of endui^ ftieh a fate 

^ 

in intolerable.” * ; ■ 

** What a fine day di^ WouW for de 
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water^ Miifster ? ” continued his servant — 

“ You don’t ever care to take a sail now, 
sir? ” 

Kyiie 1 Kyrle Daly, what a pro¬ 
phetic truth \\ as in your words! Giddy, head¬ 
long wretch that I have been ! 1 wish that my 

feet had grown to my mother’s hearth w^hen 1 

k 

first thought of evading her conlroul, and marry¬ 
ing without her sanction.” He paused in a 
mood of bitter retrospection. I’ll not endure ^ 
it!” he again exclaimed, starting from his reverk,, 
‘^Jt shall not be without recall. 1 will 

Mb ^ ' 

because I cannot. Monster! Monster, that^^f> 

* 

am 1 Wed one, and woo another ! Both now 
are cheated ! Which shall be the victim ? ” 

The devil was at his ear, and whispered, 

" Be not uneasy, hundreds have done the same 
before you.” 

. Firm dot mountain stands, an’ as it 
stood dis hundred, aye, dis tousand year, may 
CQQtkiied Mann, still an’ all, to 
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look up dat way at.dein great loose stones, 
dat look as if dey were abov^ed up above us 
by some joyants or great people of ould, 
a body would tiuk it hardly safe to stattditbere 
onder ’em, in dread dey’d come tumblin’ dowU', 
may be, an’ make smiddereens of him, bless 
de mark ! Would’nt he now, master Har- 
dress ? ” 

Tbe person so addressed turned his eyes 
mechanically in the same direction. A kind of 
desperate satisfaction was visible on his fea- 
|ufes> as the idea of insecurity, which his ser-* 
iraHtsuggested, became impressed upon his mind. 
The latter perceived and understood its expression 
on the instant. 

** Dere’s something troublin’ you. Master 
Hardress ; dat 1 see plain enough. An* tis’nt 

,tv- 

now, nor to day, nor ’isterday, I seen it, aider. 
Is dere any ting Danny Mann cab do to sai*ve 
you ? If dere be, say de word dis moment, an’ 

h * 

ril be bail he’ll do it ioiig.” 
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said Hardress after a pause, I 
am troubled. I w^§;^fool, .Danny, when I 
relbsed to listeia, to j upon one oc- 

dJwaAt.” 

dat was dc time when I toiild you 
not to go again’ de missiz, an* to have no cull 
to Eily O'Connor.’* 

" It was.” 

“ 1 tought it would be dis way. 1 tought, 
all along, dat Eily was no \^'ife for you, master 
Hardress. It was not in natur she could be, 
a poor man’s (laughter, widout money, or maii-^ 
ners, or book-lariieu’, ot one ha’p ort’. I told 
you dat, master Hardress, but you wouki’iit 
hear me, be any means, an* dis is de way of it, 
now.’* 

'' Well, well, *tis done, *tis done,” said 

Hardress, with sullen impatience, " 1 was to 

blame, Danny, an* I am suffering for it.** 

■ 

'' Does she know hers6lf de trouble she is 
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“ I could not keep- it from her. 1 

f j 

know, myself, how utte^ivmy dislike had pre- 

vailed within me, occilision arose for 

giving it utterance, and then it came f0rt8^^ at 
once, like a torrent. I told her what I felt; that 
I hated, that I was sick of her ! I could not stop 
my tongue. My heart struck me for the base 
unkindness, the ungrateful ruffianism of my 
speech, and yet 1 could not stop my tongue, i 
have made her miserable, and I am myself ac¬ 
cursed. What is there to be done f Have you 
only skill to prevent mischief? Have you none 
to remedy ? ’’ 

Haiiuy took thought for A moment. Sor¬ 
row trouble would I ever give myself about 
her,’^ he said at last, ** only send her home 
packiii* to her fader, an’ give her no thanks.*’ 
^^And with what face should I appear be¬ 
fore my lionourable friends, when that old rope- 
maker should come Ho demand redress for his 
insulted child, and to claim hdr' hitsba^’s pro- 
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mise ? Should I send Eily home, to earn for 

myself the reputatioa of a faithless villain ? 

V^^^ I.Sever tough o’ dat,” sai^,Danny, nodding 
his filh^ad. Dat’s. jU J^rse of anqder colour. 

I," < ' »* 

Wby^’ lii^> I’ll tell you what I’d do. Pay her 
passage out to Quaybec, and put her aboord 
of a three-master, widout ever sayin’ a word to 
any body. I’ll tell you what it is, master Har- 

dress. Do by her as you’d do by that glove 
you have on your hand. Make it come off as 
well as it come on, and if it fits too tight, take 
de knife to it.” 


What do you mean ? ” 

Only gi’ rne de word, as I said before, an’ 
I’ll engage Eily O^Conuor will never trouble 
you any more. Do’nt ax me any questions at 
all, only if you’re agreeable, take off dat glove 
an’ give it to me for a token. Dat *11 be enough. 
luUye de rest to I>anny.” 

A doubtful, horrible sensation of fear and 

u|K)n the heart of the listener, 
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and held him for a minute hxed in breathlei>s 
expectation. He gazed upon the face of his 
servant, with m expression o# gaping terror, as 
if he stood in the preseiice^pf the Arab Tedipter 

•I 

himself. At length he walked up to^ffea latter, 

»• 

laid his open hand upon his neck, and then 
drawing his fingers close, , until the fellow^s 
face was purple with blood, he shook him as 
if he would have shaken his joints out of their 
sockets. 

Villain ! he exclaimed, with a hoarseness 
and vehemence of tone, which gave an appalling 
depth to his expressions* Dangerous villain 
and tempter! If you ever dare again to utter 
a word, or meditate a thought of violence 
towards that unhappy creature, I will tear you 
limb from limb between my hands ! ” 

Oh, murder, Master Hardress! Dat de 
hands may stick to me, sir, if I tought a b^^^ort 

^ j* 

o^ harm !. 

“ Do you mark me well, now^?^X .I am 
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quite in earnest. Respect her, as you would 
the highest lady in the land. Do as she coni- 
mands you, without murmuring. If I hear her 
say/(2iwd I will question her upon it) that you 
have leeted one glance of those blood-longing 
eyes upon her, it shall be their last look in this 
world.” 


“Oh, Vo! Dat 1 may never die in sin, 
Master Hardress, if—” 

“Begone! I am glad you have opened my 
eyes. I tread more safely how. My heart is 
lighter! Yet that I should have endured to be 
so tempted ! Fellow, I doubt you for worse 
than you appear! We We here alone,* the 
world, the busy world, is hid beneath us, and 
we stand here alone in the eye of the open hea¬ 
ven, and without roof or wall, to screen us. 


even in fancy, from the downright reproach of 
the bidding angels. None but the haughty 

I ' ^ 

and Lucifer, himself, could think of 

upon the threshold of his 
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own legion. Bat be you fiend, or mortal, [ 
defy aiifl dare you ! I repel your bloody tempta¬ 
tion ! 1 tell you, fiend or mortal, that my soul 
abhors your speech and gesture both, I may 

be wretched and impious ; I may send up to 
heaven a cry of discontent and murmuring; the 
cry of blood shall never leave this earth for me. 
Blood ! Whose blood ? Hers ? Great heaven ! 
Great heaven defend me! He covered his 

face witli his hands, and bent down for a mo¬ 
ment in dreadful agitation; then suddenly 
starting up, and waving his hand rapidly, he 
continued, “ Away I away s^t once, and quit 
my sight. I have chosen my doom. My heart 
may burn for years within my breast, if 1 can 
lind. no other way to soothe it, I know how to 
endure, 1 am wholly ignorant of guilt like this. 
Once more,” he added, clenching his fist, and 
shaking it towards his startled dependant, 
Once more, I warn you, mark iny and 

obey them.” 
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So saying, he hurried down the hill, and was 
hid in the ascending mist ; while his affrighted 
servant remained gaping after him, and muttering 
mechanically such asseverations as, Dat I may 
never sin, Master Ilardress! Dal de head mav 
go to de grave wit me ! Dat I may be happy! 
Dat de hands may stick to me, if f tought any 
harm !” 

More than half of the frantic speech of 
Hardress, it may be readily imagined, was 
wholly unintelligible to Danny, who followed 
him down the mountain, half crazed with terror, 
and not a little choked into tlie bargain. 



CHAPTER XXTH. 


HOW AX UNEXPECTED VI^I^ITOR ARRIVED 
IN EILY’S COTTAGE. 


Towards night-^all, Eily awoke witli that 
confused and strange feeliitg which a person ex¬ 
periences, who has slept at an unaccustomed hour. 
I lie sun had already set; but the red and faintly 
lustrous shadow of her window, which was thrown 
on the opposing wall, showed that his refracted 
light was yet strong and bright on the horboit. 
While she lay back, endeavouring to ree^ the 
circumstances which brought her i 
situation, a voice assailed her 
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her start in sudden alaim from her reclining 
posture. It was that of a person singing in a 
low voice outside her window the following 
words 


“ As I roved out on a fine summei morning, 
A speculdUng most cunousl), 

To my surprise 1 soon espied 
A chaiming iaii one approaching me. 

I stood awhiiH^RT 


hare the melodist knocked gcntljr at tlie dooi 
of the cottage— 

1 stood awhile in iitup ttt9iititation, 

Conte«»pl«tiiag t AM do; 

Till, at length* ro<pttingiill my sensations, 

I thus accolted ihd f^tOoUeen rue.”* 


At the close of the verse, which wds pro¬ 
longed by the customary nasal twangs die 

sini^er knocked a little more loudly with the 
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" Oh, was 1 Hecthor, that lyoible victhor. 

Who died a victim to the. Grecian; 

Or was 1 Paris, whoase de^ds weire vaarious, 

As an arbithraator on Xda'a hili« 

I'd. roam thinugh Asia, UkeVrUe Arabia, 

Or Pennsylvania— 

here he knocked again— 

Or Pennsylvania looking for you. 

Through the burning ragions, like famed Orpheus, 
Tor one embrace of you, CJpIleen rue." 


I am ruined! 1 am undone!” thought 
Eily, as she listened in deep distress and fear, 
‘‘ my father has found mC^ut, and they are all 

come to look forinji»^l vC)^^#iai!^^ Hardress!” 

*• r I I 



believe,” said the singer; ** Pm in fine luck, if 
1 have to go down the ould gap again afiher 

night-fall.” Stimulated by this reflection, he 
turned his back to the door, and kiok^g 

against it with bis heel, while 
song: 
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Aui are you Awrora, or tho goddess Flora, 

Or Eutherpasia, or fair Vamis bright 1 
' Or Halen fair, beyond compare, 

Whoam Paris stole from the Grecian’s sigiit ? 
Thou fairest creature, how you’ve inslaved me ! 

I’m intoxicated by Cupid’s clue, 

Whoase golden notes and infatuations, 

Have deranged my ideas for you, Colleen rue.” 


Hei’e the same air was taken up by a shrill and 

broken female voice^ at a little distance from 

* 

the house, and in^lbe words which follow:— 


** Sir, I pray be aisy, and do not tease me 
With your false prases most jestingly; 
Your golden 'Aflffi^i^wayshaiii 
Are me. 

But view, 

Who’s heTsi^^^j^lli|^y .Ration, 

And my appeUatidn is the Colleen rue.” 


^'You're not Aurora?’^ muttered the fifst 




wit 'ITlW 

Yume* 


"it u’nt -t* 
tbe dbroll Auroras 
*ey cut. Ah! 






kddedy raising and 
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changing his voice as the.shadow of the female 
hgure crossed the window of JElily’s apartment, 
How are you this evening ma^am ? 1 hope 

you got well over your voyage that morn¬ 
ing ? ” 

What voyage ? Who is it I have there at 
all ? ” said Poll in a tone of surprise, Oh, 
Lowry Looby! Oh, ma gra hu ! how is every 
inch of you, Lowry ? It raises the very cockles 
o^ my heart to see you.” 

Purty well, indeed, as for the health, Mrs. 
Naughten, we’re obl^est to you.” 

Oh, vo, vo ! brought you into this 

part of the world, liO#ryt It’s a long time 
since you an’ I met.*’ 

*Tis as good as two months, a’ moat, I 
b’lieve.” 

Two months, eroo ? ’Tis aw years if its 
a day.” 

Oh ’iss, for good; the time 

we met in the 'cotta^ ^ ^ 


VOL. IT, 


1 
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funn^ the night o’ the great starm, when je 
were near being all lost; in the boat; if it was’nt 
the will o’ Heaven,” . . 

v’f'' *'* 

The dairy farm! lost in 1 1 do’nt 

know what is it you’re talker* tboal at all, man. 
But come in, come in, Lowiy, and take a sate. 
Stop, here’s PhiL Phil, eroo, this is Lowry 
Looby, that you l^ard me talk of being a friend 
o’ the Hewsans,T<^pip^rly.” 

Thus introduced, Phil and Lowry both 


took off their hats, and bowed repeatedly, and 
with a most coi^rteous profundity of obeisance. 


Tlie door was o|>ef6d^ and a polite eon- 

test arose as to the li^t pf pj^^ence between 

•n I / 

the gentlemen, which was „%ally decided in fa- 
ybur of Lowry, as the visitor. 

^^Well, Lowjy, what news eastwarifi|/?” 
was the next question. , p 


tii^ii^^ng sthrange^^^ Naughten. 
I waa way, since I seen you that 

fyPm Gorki was to-day, when 
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I thought I'd step, over, iud see how you 
wor, aflher the voyage/ 1 left the horse an' 
car over, in Mr. Cregan’s yard." 

1 believe you're lost widi the iiunger. 
Phil, stir yourself, an’ put down something for 
supper.” 

Do’iit hurry yourself on my account," 
said Lowry, affecting an indifference which he 
did not feel, I took something at Mr. Cregan s. 
[ saw Masther Hardress there in the parlour 
windee, playin' chests (I think it is they called 
it) with Miss Anne Chute. Oh, murder, that's 
a darling, a beautiful' lac^! Her laugh is like 
music. Oh, deafr! oh, dear! To see the 

tlie smile of her, though, an' she looking at him ! 
It flogged the world I Mike, the boy, they 
have there, an' old Nancy, told me, she's greatly 
taken with the young masther." 

“ Why then, she may as Well her cep 
at him." 

W’hy so, eroo ? ” 

i S 
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Oh—for raisoi)^” 

/ 

There’s one ihing Mike told me, an’ I’m 
sure I wondher 1 never heerd a word of it be¬ 
fore ; that theii^ was some talks of herself and 
my young tiiasther, Mr. Kyrle Daly. I know 
he used to be going there of an odd time, but I 
never heerd any thing that way. There's a dale 
that’s looking afther her, Mike tells me. Who- 
ever gets her, they say, he’ll have as much 
jewels to fight, as will keep him going for the first 


quarther, any way,” 

H ^ t| 1 

Tha go bragh!” said Phil, tossing his 
head, that’s wha^ bomers the gentlemen. Jewels, 
jewels, alw^ays.” ' 

Jewels always, then, just as you say, 


Mistber Naughten,” said Lowry. “ Its what 
ruins ’em, body and soul. At every hand’s turn 
nothing btft a jewel! Let there be a contliraiiy 

* ‘ ■ ■' 5 

loo^and pistols is the word at once.” 

: ^ upon,, an’ 

l‘ p' ^ ^ H ' *' 

41^^ % a fair to thry it out, with an innocent 
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little kippen^ O the savages! the gentlemen 
cry at once. O the * blood thirsty villyans! 
And they’ll go themselves and shoot one another 
like dogs for less raison.” 

It's thrue, for you,” returned Lowry. 
** Sure 'twould be a blessing for a man to be 
aiting a dhry piatie from morning till night, 
aa' .to have quietness. I'll tell you what it is, 
Misther Naughten. I spake for myself, of 
all tilings going, 1 would’nt like to be born a 
ge^ntieman. They're never out o' throuble, this 
way, or that way. * If ^y're not fighting, they 
have more things upon thoift mind, that would 
bother a dozen poor n^o ; an' if they go 
divarting, ten to oOe they have a jewel before 
the day is over. Sure if it was a thing, two 
gentlemen axed a lady to dance, an’ she gave 
in .to one of ’em, the other should challenge 

him for to go fighting! Sure/that fiogs 
Europe! And they have so much hoohs to 
read; to be able to convarse gentee}, before the 
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ladies. I’m told, a gentleman is'nt fit to shew 
his face in company,' till he reads as much 
books as would sthretch from this to the dbore 
over. And then to be watching yourself, an’ 
spake Englified, an’ not to ate half your ’nough 
at dinner, an’ to have ’em all looking at you, 
if you took too big a bit, or done any thing 
again’ manners, and never to have your own 
fling, an’ let you do what you liked yourself! 
1 would’nt lade such a life, if I got Europe* 
A snug stool by the fireside, a boiled piatie in 

one hand, a pigg^lt o’^^ilk in the other, and 
one (that I wo’nta^am^.^ iiOW) smiling/overiigbt 
me, that’s all the" gentility J^H^^ver ax for tins 
world, any way. I’d a’moj^jpe Jiieve be boro a 
lemde as a gentleman, maning no offence to 
the ladies, Mra. Naughten.” 

^'Evciy mie to his taste, Lowiy. Mfipy 
m^^ ^hs^ve many minchj. Phil, will you go out 
'no«, Damy tQ put,jup them goats, not 

to o»er on Myles Mgfphy's 
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ground as they wor o’ Chuesda^ week. 1 see 
Danny coming down the mountain.” 

The obedient husband did as he was com¬ 
manded, and Lowry took advantage of his ab¬ 
sence, to enter into a more confidential commu¬ 
nication with his formidable hostess. 

Well, Mrs. Naughten, if I was to hear 
a person swear this upon a book, I’d say ’twas 
a lie he was telling me, if I did’nt see it with 
my own eyes.” 

What is it you see ? ” 

‘^Oh, then, nothing but what I’m well 
pleased- to see. Well, I" thought one that 
once gave theit^I^^s'a bud habit, could never 
be broke of iu no more than a horse 

could be broke of starting.” 

At this the virago fixed upon him a 
kihdfing and suspicious eye. 

*^And tell me now, Mrs. NaugbtUi^” 
continued Lowry, not percewjfig tiiii iddicatioii 
of indent wiath; how did it you 
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first when you dhropt the cursing that way 
entirely ? 1 think Fd feel a great loss for 

the first week or fortnight.” 

** Folly on ! Misther Looby, folly on! 
You’re welcome to your sport this evening.” 

** Sport? Faiks it’s no sport to me, only 
an admiration. All the people that ever I 
heerd of making a vow o’the kind wor sure 
to break it again, if they did’nt get inside of 
it, one way or another by shkaming. Sure 
there w as, to my own knowledge, John 0‘Reilly, 
the blacksmith near Castle Chute, made as 
many vow'S as F have fifigeiia an' toes again’ 
the dhrink, an’ there is’at one of 'em but 
what he got the advanl^lge of. First he 
med a vow he would’iit dhrink a dhrop for six 
months to come, any way, either in a house 
or out of a house. An’ sure *tis where I 


foimd him the fortnight afther was at Mick 


Normiie's,'' an' he dhrinkiii' as if it was for 


bets, an' he sitting in 

¥ 


a 


chair u^n the 
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threshold o* the doore with a leg at this'side 
and a leg at Uiat. Is that the way you*re 
keeping your vow, Misther O^Reilly ? * says 
I, when I seen him. ^ 'T fe/ says he ‘ what 
else ? sure I can dhrink here/ says he, ‘ an' no 
thanks, whil^ I'm neither in the house nor 
out of it/ And sure 'twas thrue for him. 
Well, there's no use in talking, but some 
people would live where a fox would starve- 
Sure, of another time, he med a vow he 
would'nt dhrink upon Ireland ground, an' where 


do you think did 1 get him afther only 
sitting cross le^s upon a branch o’ the big beech 
tree near an’ he still at the oiild work, 

dhrinking aw^ f ,>Wisha, long life to you says I, 
if that’s the wajf j a purty fruit the tree bears in 
you, says I, tliis morning. People o* tliat kind, 
Mrs. Naughten, has no business making vqws 
at all, again’ the dhrink, or the curbing either.” 

** Pm heariug to you, L-owry^’’ 

Poll, with an ominotis sbaipness iii her accei^. 

\ 6 
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An' do you hould to the same plan, still, 
ma’am ? ” 

What plan do you mane ? ” 

The same plan as when I met you 
that night at the Dairy Cottage. Not to 
be talking, nor drinking, nor cursing, nor 
swearing, nor fighting, nor——Oh, mtir- 
ther, Mrs. Naughten, sure you're not going 
to sthrike me inside your own doore ? ” 

To be sure I would, when I see you 
daar make a hand o’ me! ” 

'' Me make a hand o’ you, woman! 
What hand am I making?" 

Every hand ! ’’ exclaimed ’'the Penthesile, 
raising her voice. So saying, and with the 
accustomed yell of onset, she flourished her 
short stick, an4 discharged a blow at Lowry's 
little head, which, if it had not been warded 

4 ' 

off by a dexterous interposition of the chair on 
which he had been sitting, would have left 

j 

him something to think of for a week' to coma. 
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The scuffle waxed hot, and would doubt¬ 
less have tenninated in some serious bodily 
injury to the party assailed, but that the 
sudden re-entrance of Phil, with his brother- 
in-law, Danny Mann, b^rought it to a prema¬ 
ture termination. 

Poll ! Poll, ayeh ! Misther Looby ! 
What’s the mather ? Wor’nt ye as thick as 
cousins this moment ? ” 

A’ Lowry, is dat you 1 What’s all dis 
about ? ” 

Don’t hoidd me Phil, an’ I’ll bate him 
while bating is good for him ! an’ that’s from 
this till morniqg.” 

9 " 

Here’s usage, Mr, Naughlen! Mr. 
Mann, here’s thratement! Gi’ me my ould 
liat an’ let me be off, I was a fool to come 
at all! And after my civility eastwards, when 
you come dhripping wet into the cottage I 
Well, it’s all one.” 

Whisht eroo ! ” said Danny Mann, in a 
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conciliating tone, Come dis way, Lowry, 1 
want to talk to you.*’ And he led him out of 
the cottage. 

Eily, *who was perfectly aware of the 
cause of this misconception, had listened to 
the whole scene, at one time with intense and 
painful anxiety; and at another with an in¬ 
clination to laugh in spite of all the difficulties 
and dangers by which she was surrounded. 
Before long, howev^, an idea entered her 
mind, which wholly detached her attention 
from the melay in the kitchen. She resolved 
to write to her father by Lowiy, to make 
him aware, at least, of her s^ety and of hot 
hope to meet him again jn honour, if not 
in happiness. This would at least remove 

great load from her miud, and prepaid 
him for her return. While she arranged her 
writing materials at the ^small table, die 

thoughts of^^me came crowding on her, so 

* 

mA fs^V found, a difficulty in 
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proceeding with her task. It was an humble 
home, to be sure, but jet it was her home. 
He was an humble father, but he was her 
father. She painted a little picture, uncoil* 
sciousl}^, to her own mind, of that forsaken 
dwelling. She saw her father sitting by the 
turf fire, leaning forward with his elbow 
resting on his knee, a finger beneath his temple, 
and his grey watery eye -^^fixed on lier accus¬ 
tomed chair, which, stood empty, on the 
opposite side. His hair had received another 
shower of silver since they parted. She 
scarcely dared to breathe aloud, lest she 
should disturb^^^ ^te iittegined loneliness of his 
condition. On a sudden she figured to her¬ 
self the latched door put gently back, and 
the form of Lowry Looby ent^jng, with 
letter in his hand. She marked the air of 
cold and sad indifference with whidli the old 
man recognized him, and receii^ the letter. 
He looked at the directioiii—started—^tore off 
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the seal and looked within, while his whole 
frame trembled until the gray hairs were 8 ha]i#i 3 i 
loose upon his temples. She saw the passi<m 
struggling in his throat, and her own 
were blinded by tears ; the picture here 
became too vivid for her feelings, and 

pushing the little desk aside, she sank 

down into her chair in a violent fit of sob¬ 
bing, ^ 

While she remained in this condition, Poll 
Naughten entered the room, arranging her dis^ 
orded head-dress, and bearing still upon her coun¬ 
tenance the traces of the vanished storm. Its 
expression, however, was' completely altered, 
when she observed the situation of Eily. . 

What ails you, a ra gal? ” she asked in a 
softened voice, ^^Arn’t you betther afther the 
sleep at all ? 

* 

Poll, do you know that man who is in the 
kitchen ? ** 

Ij it jy>oby ? Ah ha! the scoun- 
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dhril! 'tis I that do, an’ I’ll make him he’ll 
kmiNfr me too before 1 pa^t him.” 

‘^Hush! Poll, come hither. I want you 
to <lo me a service. I know tliis man, 
too.” 

¥ 

‘‘ Why then he’s little credit to you, or 
any one else.” 

I want to caution you against saying a 
word of my name, while he ia in the house. It 
would be ruinous both to your master and 
myself.” 

Faiks, I’ll engage be won’t be a bit the 
wiser of it for Poll Naughten.” 

And I wished besidi^, that you would give 
him, if he intends going to Limerick, a letter, 
which 1 will liave for vou in a few minutes. 
You need not tell him from whom it comes, 
do not even let him know that it is from a 
person in the bouse. And how, Poll, will you 
light me one of those candles, and close the 
windoW-^sbutters ?” 
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This was dooe, and Eil^ commenced her 
letter. Before she proceeded far, however, it 
occurred to her, tliat the superscription might 
awaken the suspicions of Lowry, and besides, 
she felt a very accountable difficulty about the 
manner of addressing her oftended parent. Fi¬ 
nally she decided on forwarding a brief and de¬ 
corous note, to Mr. Dunat O^Leary, Hair- 
cutter, Garryowenf^' in which she requested 
him to communicate, to his old neighbour, the 
circumstances of which she desired the latter 
should be made aware. 

While she folded the letter, she heard the 
cottage door once more open, and two persons 
enter the kitchen. A stillness ensued, which was 
first broken by the voice of Danny Mann. 

I was spaking fo this boy here, Poll,^’ 
he said, ‘'an' I see 'tis all rising out 

of a mistake betune de two o’ ye. He 

1 

did’nt maUjS any thing by it, he tells me, "Eh, 

^ >< 

jljowiy ?" 
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It would be long from me, Mrs. Naughten, 
to say any thing ofFenlsive to you, or any o^ 
your people, Misther Mann, here, explained to 
me the nature of the matther. I own I did^nt 
mane a ha’pVorth.'* 

“ Well, that’s enough, that’s enough. Give 
him tlie hand now. Poll,” said her hus¬ 
band, and let us ate our little supper in 
»» ^ 

pace. 

Eily heard no more, and the clatter of 
knives and forks, soon after, infonned her that 
the most perfect harmony had been re-established 
amongst the parties. Nothing farther occurred 

^ • 'to 

to disturb the good understanding which was 
thus fortunately restored, or to endanger the 
secret of our heroine, although Lowiy was not 
without making mauy enquiries as to the name 
and quality of the lodger in the itlner room. 
It was a long time too, before he ceased to 
speculate on the nature of the letter to Foxy 
Dunat. On this his hostess would give him 
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no information, although he threw out several 

■* 

hints of his ^anxiety to obtain it, and made many 
conjectures of his»own^ which he invariably 
ended by tossing the head, and declaring that 
** It flogged the world.” 



CHAPTER XXIV. 


HQW EILY UNDERTAKES A JOURNEY IN THE 
ABSENCE OF HER HUSBAND, 


EfLY heard Lowry Looby take his depar¬ 
ture on the neat morning, with as lively a sensa¬ 
tion of regret as tf be had been a dearer friend. 
After the unkindness of her husband, she treim* 
bled, vvhile she wept, to think that it might be 
a long time before she could meet one more 
interested in her fortunes. 

Happier anticipations than this might not, 
have been so perfectly fulhlled. The first weeks 
of winter swept rapidly away, ft<|d }!jly neith^V^, 
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saw, nor heard from, Hardress. Her situation 
became every moment more alarming. Her 
host and hostess, according as she appeared to 
grow out of favour with their patron, became 
at first negligent, and surly, and at last insult¬ 
ing. She had hitherto maintained her place on 
the sunny side of Polios esteem, by supplying 
that virago with small sums of money from time 
to time, although her conscience told her that those 
donations W'ere not appropriated by the receiver to 
any virtuous end, but now her stock was running 
low. Hardress, and this was from mere lack 
of memory, had left her almost wholly unpro¬ 
vided with funds. 

1 

She resolved to write to him, not with the 
view of obtaining mere pecuniary assistance, 
but in order to communicate tlie re<]iue$t 

which is subjoined in her own simple lan¬ 
guage 
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My dear Hardress,. 

Do not leave me here, to spend the whole 
winteiv alone. If Eily has done any thing to 
offend you, come and tell her so, but remember 
she is now away from every friend in the whole 
world. Even, if you are still in the same mind 
as when you left me, come, at all events, for 
once, and let me go back to my father. If you 
wish it, nobody, besides us three, shall ever 
know what you w^ere to your own 

Eily.” 

To this letter, which she entrusted to Danny 
the Iword, she received no answer j neither Har- 
dress nor his servant being seen at the cottage 
for more than a week after. 

Matters in the mean time grew more unpleasing 
between Eily and her hosts. Poll treated her with 
the most contemptuous rudeness, and Phil began 
to throw out hints which it was difficult to mis¬ 
conceive respecting , their poverty, and tlie unrea¬ 
sonableness of people thrusting idlers upon them, 
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when it was as much as they could do to main¬ 
tain themselves in honesty. But Poll, who 
possessed the national recklessness of expense, 
whenever her husband spoke in this niggardly hu¬ 
mour, turned on him, not in defence of Eily, but 

in abuse of his mainness/' although she could 

✓ 

herself use the very same cause of invective 
when an occasion offered. Thus Eily, instead 
of commanding like a ,queen, as she had been 
promised, was compelled to fill the pitiable 
situation of an insecure and friendless dependant. 

The wintry year rolled on, in barrenness 
and gloom, casting an air of iron majesty and 
grandeur over the savage scenery in which she 
dwelt, and bringing close to her threshold the 
first Christmas which she bad ever spent away 
from.home* Tlie Christmas eve found her still 
looking anxiously forward to the return of her 
husband, or of his messenger. The morning 
bli«| Sifought with it a black frost, and Eily 
pit' down alone to a comfortless breakfast. 
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No longer attended with that ready deference 

whicb marked the conduct of the Naughtens 

* 

while she remained in favour^ Eily was now 
obliged to procure and arrange all the mate¬ 
rials for her repast with her own hands* There 

was no butter, nor cream; but as this was one 
of the great Vigils or fast days of her Church, 
which Eily observed with a conscientious ex¬ 
actness, she did not miss these prohibited 
luxuries. There was no fast upon sugar, 
however, and Eily perceived, with some cha¬ 
grin, that the sugar-bowl also was empty. She 
walked softly to the chamber-door, where she 
paused for a moment, with her handkerchief 
placed before her cheeks in that beautiful atti¬ 
tude which Homer ascribes to Penelope at the 
entrance of the stout-built-h^ll.’’ At length 
she raised the latch, and opened the door to a few 
inches only. , 

» ’ ■'u '' ' , ^ 

“ Poll,’* she said, in a timid and gentle voice, 

^ » * 

do you know where’s the sugar ? ** 
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It's in the cubbert I suppose,” was the 
harsh and unceremonious answer. 

The fact was, Poll had begun to keep the 
Christmas the evening before, and treated her¬ 
self to a few tumblers of hot punch, in the manu¬ 
facture of which she had herself consumed die 
whole of Eily’s sweets. And there might have been 
some cause of consolation, if Poll’s temper had 
been rendered the sweeter by all the sugar 
she took, but this was not the case. 

** There is none there, Poll," said Eily. 

Well, what hurt ? Can’t you put a dou¬ 
ble allowance o’ crame iu tlie tay, an’ dhrink it 
raw, for once ? ” 

Ah, but this is a fast day,” said Eily. 

Oyeh, choke it, for work ! Well then, do 

as you plase, I can’t help you. 1 have’nt a 
a spoonful o’ groceries in the house, girl, ex¬ 
cept 1 went for’em, a thing 1% be very un¬ 
to do on a morning like 
Well, I can do without it, Poll,” said 
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Eily^ returning to the tablei and sitting down to 
Jier, uninetaphorically, bitter draught with the 
meekest resignation. 

Gi’ me the money, by an* by, when 
l*iKi going into town for the Christmas can- 

f ^ ^ ' 

d^, an* 1*11 buy it for you, itseif, an* the 
tay/* 

But 1 have no money, Poll.** 

** No money, ihagh ? An* is*nt it upon 
yourself we*re dependin' this way to get in 
the things again* to-morrow, a Christmas 
day ? ** 

'^Well, I have not a fartliing.** 

“ Did*iityou tell me, yourself, the other day, 
you had [a half-crown keepin* for me again* 
Handsel Monday ? ’* 

I gave it to Danny. I thought Fd have 
more for ypn before then.*^ 

Here Poll dashed in the door with her 
hand, and confronted her affrighted lodger with 
the look and gesture of a raging Bacchanal* 

yoL. II. K 
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. An’ is that my thanks ? ” she screamed 
aloud, Why then, cock you up with bread 
and tay this morning. Go look afther Danny, 
now, if you want your bruk^ist” And so say¬ 
ing she seized two corners of the table-cloth, 
and upset the whole concern into the fire¬ 
place. 

Terror and astonishment deprived Eily 
for some moments of the power of speech or 
motion. But when she saw Poll taking breath, 
for a moment, and looking atound to know what 
farther devastation she might commit, the for¬ 
lorn helplessness of her condition rushed at 
once upon her mind, and she fell back into 
her seat in a violent fit of hysterics. 

This is a condition in which one woman 
can rarely behold another without emotion. 
Poll ran to her relief, uttering every sound of 
; and encoun^ement which 

arose to her lips. 

Whisht, now> a* ra gal ! Whisht now, 
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niissiz, a-chree !—Oh, ma chree, m’asthora, ma. 
Ilauuv, you wor ! Howl, now, ra gal! Oh 
\o! vo!—howl!—howl asthore ! What ails 
you ? Sure you know 'tis only funnin’ 1 was, 
W ell, see this ! Tell me any thing now in 
the wide world Ill do for you, a’ ra gal.’" 

“ Poll,” said Eily, when she had recovered 
a certain degree of composure, “ there is one 
thing that you can do for me, if you like, 
and it will relieve me from the greatest dis¬ 
tress.” 

An" what is that, a-chree ? "" 

^‘To lend me one of the ponies, and get 
me a boy that can show me the way to Castle- 
Island."" 

“ Is it goin" youVe thinking of? "" 

1 will be here again,"" said Eily, “ on 
to-morrow evening."' Eily spoke this without 
any vehemence of asseveration, and in the quiet 
manner of neV'er been accus¬ 

tomed to hate her words doubted. So irreftis- 
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tible, too, is the force of simple truth, that 
Poll did not even entertain a suspicion of any 
intent to deceive. 

An’ what business would carrv vou to 

j •' *' 

Castle-Island,* a la gal? 

** 1 have a friend there, an uncle,” ISily 
replied with tears starling into her eyes at the 
remembrance of her old preceptor. “1 am 
sure, Poll, that he would assist me.” 

I’m in dhread ’tis going from uz you 
are now, o’ ’count o’ what I to you. Don’t 
mind that at all. Stop here as long as ever you 
like, an’ no thanks. I’ll step across the rouil 
this minute an’ borr^ the sugar for you if it’s 
it you wantl” 

No, no. I only want to do as I have 
told you. I’ll engage to screen you from all 
blame.” 

“ Blame ! A’ whose blaihe. is it you think 
I’d be afeerd of? I’ll let yoii*^:see that I’ll 

do%bat I like myself;, mt’ g^t yoi) the pony 
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saddled an’ all this minute. But you did’nt ate 
any thing hardly. Here’s more bread in the 
cupboard, and strengthen yourself again’ the 
road while Tm away.” 

She left the room, and Eily, who had little 

% 

hope of succ-eeding so easily in her request, 
proceeded to make her preparations for the jour¬ 
ney, with as much dispatch and animation as if 
she had discovered a sudden mode of release 
from, all, iier anxieties. Fora considerable time, 
llje prospect of>. meeting with her uncle filled 
lujr bosom with sensations of unmingled [)lea- 
sure. If she looked back, (w'hile she tied her 
bonnet strings below her chin, and hurried 
on tlie plainest dress in her trunk,) if she looked 
back to those days in which her venerable re¬ 
lative presided over her evening studies, and 
directed their application, it was only to turn 
her eyes upon the future, and hope for their 
speedy renovation. 

Having concluded her arr^angements and 
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cautioned Poll not to say a word of her desti¬ 
nation^ in case Hardress should come to the 
cottage, Eily now set out upon her lonely 
journey. Th^ person whom Poll Naughteii 
had procured her for a guide was a stout 
made girl, who carried an empty spirit-teg, 
alung at her in the tail of her gown, 

which she had turned up over her shoul¬ 
ders, She informed Eily that she was accus¬ 
tomed to go every Saturday to a town at the 
distance of fourteen iniles| and to return in the 
evening with the keg full of spirits. But this 
week,’' she continued. ** I’m obleest to go twice, 
on account o’ the Christmas day falling in die 
middle of it.” 

And what does your employer want of 
so much whiskey ? ” said Eily, a little inte¬ 
rested in the fortune of so hard-working a crea¬ 
ture. 

Want o’ the whiskey, ihagh? " exclaimed 
the mountain girl, turning her black eyes on 
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her companion, in surprise. Sure is’nt it she 

that keeps the public house above the Gap, an’ 

what business would she have wit a place o’ the 

kind without a dhrop o' whiskey ? ” 

‘^And what are you paid, now, for so long 

* 

a journey as that ? " 

Defferent ways, Tra p^id, defferent times. 
If it’s a could evening when I come home,I 
take a glass o' the spirits itself, in preferences 
to any thing, an' if not, the mistiness pays me 

a penny every time.” 

^^One penny only ! ” 

One penny. Indeed it's too little, but when 
I spake of it, the misthress tells me she can get 
it done for less. So I have nothin' to say but do 
as I'm bid.” 

Eily paused for some moments, while she 
compared the situation of this uncomplaining 
individual with her own. The balance of ex¬ 
ternal comforts, at least, did not appear to be on the 

side of the poor little mountaineer. 
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And have you no other way of living 
now than this ? ” she asked with increasing inte¬ 
rest. 

Illiloo ! Is it upon a penny a week } 0 u 
think I’d live ?returned the girl, who was 

beginning to form no very exalted idea of her 
companion’s intellect. 

‘ ‘ Do you live with your mistress ? ” 

No, I live with my ould father. We 
have a spot o’ ground beyant, for the piatees. 
Sometimes I dig it, but mostly the young boys 
o’ the place comes and digs it for us on a 
Sunday or a holiday morning, an’ I stick in the 
seed.” 

And which is it for the sake of, the fa¬ 
ther or the daughter, they take that trouble ? ” 

For the sake, I b’lieve, of the Almighty 
that made ’em both. Signs on, they have our 
prayers, night an’ morning.” 

Is your father quite helpless ?” 

Oyeh ? long from it. He’s a turner. 
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makes little boxes, and necklaces, and thing's 

that way, of the arbutus, and the black oak 

of the i^akes, that he sells to the English an’ 

other quollity people tliat comes to see them. 

But he finds it hard to get the timber, for 

% 

none of it is allowed to be cut, and ’tis only 
windfalls that he can take when the stormy 
saison begins. Besides, there’s more in the 
town o’ Killarnev that outsells hiiiL He makes 

•r 

but a poor hand of it afther all.” 

I wonder you have not got a sweet¬ 
heart. You are very pretty, and very good.” 

The girl here gave her a side-long glance, and 
laughed so as to exhibit a set of teeth of the purest 
enamel. The look seemed to say, '' Is that all 
you know about the matter ? ” but her words 
were different in their signification. 

Oyeh, 1 dont like ’em for men,” she said 
with « half smiling, half coquetish air. 

They’re deceivers an* rovers, I believe, the best 
of ’em.” 


K b 
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Well, I would'nt think that, now, of that 
handsome young man, in the check shirt, that 
nodded to you as we passed him, while ago. 
He has an honest face.” 

The girl again laughed and blushed. 
“Why then I’ll tell .you,” she said, at length 
seduced into a <f0nfidence. “If I’d blieve 
any of 'em, I think It is that boy. He is a 
boatman on the Lakes, and aims a sighth 
o’ money, but it goes as fast as it comes.” 

“ How is that ? ” 

** O then, he can’t help it, poor fellow. 
Them boatman ar’nt allowed to dhrink any thing 
while they're upon the lake, except at the sta^ 
Horn, but th^ni to make up for that, they all 
meet at nigl^at a hall in tow% where they 
stay dancing and dhrinking all night, ’till they 
•pend whatever the quolUty gives ’em in the 
day. Luke Kennedy, (tbufc’s this boy,) would 
lake to save, if he could^ but the rest would’nt 
put! 00: oat with him, if he did’nt do as they 
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do. So that’s the way of it. And sometimes 

^fther being up all night a’most, you'll see 

'em out again at the first light in the morning. 

’Tis a pity the quollity would give ’em money 

at all, only have it laid out for 'em in some 

* 

way that it would ’^m good. Luke 
Kennedy is a great fencer, tould. Himself 
an’ Myles Murphy, behiii8,^..ait the best about 
the lakes at the stick. Sure Luke taught 
fencing himself once. Did you ever hear o’ 
the great guard lie taught the boys about the 
place ? ” 

Fame had not informed Eily of this circum¬ 
stance. 

Well, ni tell you it. He gev it out 
one Sunday) ^pon some writing ^at was pasted 
again the chapel door, to have all the boys, 
that wor for larnen to fence, to come to him 
at sech a place, an* he’d taich ’em a guard 

that would hindher ’em of ever being sthruck. 

* 

Well, ’tis an admiration what a gathering he 
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had before him. So when they w^or all listenings 
* Boys * says he, getting up on a table an’ 
looking round him, ^ Boys, the guard I have 
to give ye, tliat ’ll save ye from all sorts o’ 
sthrokes’ is this, to keep a civil tongue in 
ye'r head at all times. Do that,' says he, ^ an’ 
I’ll be bail ye never ’ll get a sthroke.’ Well, 
you never seen people wondher so much, or 
look so foolish as they did, since the hour 

you wor born.” 

^^’Twas a good advice.” 

iVn’ that’s a thing Luke knew how to 
give, better than he’d take. I hardly spake 
to him at all noV, myself. 

Why 80 ? ” 

Oh, be knows, himself. , He wanted me 
a while ago to marry him, and to part my 

ould father.” 

And you refused ? ” said Eily, blushing 

, * * 

a conscious crimson. 

‘‘I hardly spoke to him aftter. He'd be 
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the handsome Luke Kennedy, indeed, if he'd 
make me part the poor ould man that way. 
An' my mother dead, an’ he having no else but 
myself to do a ha’p'orth for him. What could 

1 expect if 1 done that? If Luke likes me, 

* 

let him come and show it by my father, if 
not, there's more girls in the place, an' he's 
welcome to pick his choice, for Mary.” 

Every word of this speech fell, like a 
burning coal, upon the heart of Eily. She 
paused a moment in deep emotion, and then 
addressed her companion: 

“You are right, Mary, you are very right. 
Let nothing, let no man’s love, tempt you to 
forget your duty to your father. Oh, you do'nt 

know, much as you love him, what thoughts you 

# * 

would have, if you were to leave him as you say. 
Let nothing tempt you to it. You would neither 
have luck, nor peace, nor comfort, and if yo'nr 
husband should be unkind to you, you could not 

turn to him again for consolation. But I need 
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not be talking to you; you are a good girl, 
and more fit to give me advice, than to listen 
to any I can offer you.*’ 

From this moment Fily did not open 
her lips to her companion, until they arrived 
ill Castle-Island. The Christmas Candles were 

'■m 

already lighted‘ih. eveiy i-TJOttage, and Fily de- 
termined to iS^er ,.«9eeing her uncle until the 
following morning. 



CHAPTER XXV. 


HOW EILY FARED IN HIlR-Ii^CpEDITION. 


After a sharp and frosty morning, the cold 
sun of the Christmas noon found Father Edward 
O'Connor seated in his little parlour, before a 
cheerful turf fire. A small table was laid 
before it, end ^^coraled with a pldn breakfast, 
which the fatigues of the forenoon rendered not 
a little acceptable. The sun shone directly in 
the window, dissolving slowly away the fan¬ 
tastic foliage of frost-work upon the window- 

I 

panes, and flinging its shadow on the boarded 
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floor. The reverend host himself sat in a rnc- 
ilitative posture, the fire, awaiting the 

arrival of some fresh eggs, over the cookery of 
vhich, Jim, the clerk, presided in the kitchen. 
His head was drooped a Lule; his eyes fixed 
upon the burning fuel, his nether lip a little pro¬ 
truded, his feet stretched out and crossed, 
and the small bulky volume, in which he had 
been reading his daily office, half closed in his 
right hand, with a finger left between the leaves 
to mark the place. No longer a pale and se¬ 
cluded student. Father Edward now presenleil 
the appearance of a healthy man, with a face 
hardened by frei{ueiit exposure to the winds of 
midnight and of morn, and with a frame made 
firm and vigorous by unceasing exercise. 11 is 
eye,, moreover, had acquired a certain character 
of severity, which was more than qualified by 
a nature of the lenderest tenevolence. 

On the table, dose to the small tray 
wbifll^eld his simple ’ equipage, was placed a 
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linen bag, containing iti silver the amount of his 
rhristmas offerings* They been paid him 
on that morning, in crowns, lialf-crowns, and 
shillings, at the parish chapel. And Father 
Fdward on this occasion had returned thanks 
to his parishioners for their liberality,— the 
half yearly compensation for all his toils and 
exertions, his sleepless nights and restless days, 

amounting to no less a sum than thirteen 
pounds, fourtt^en shillings. 

^Tis an admiration, sir,'’ rsaid Jim, the clerk, 
as he entered, clad in a suit of Father Edward’s 
rusty black, laid the eggs upon the tray, 
and moved back to a decoroittH distance from 
the table. *Tis an admiration what a sighth 
o’ people is abroad in the kitohen, money 
hunting.” 


Did’nt I tell ’em the last time, that 1 never 
would pay a bill upon a Christinas day, again 
“That’s the very thing I said to ’em, sir. 
But ’tis the answer they made me, tlial^feey 
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come a long distance, and 'twould cost ’em a 
day more if tfiey were obliged to be coinin^v 
again to-morrow.” 

rather Edward, with a countenance of per¬ 
plexity and chagrin, removed the top of the egg. 


while he cast “ ht gfep^.c^^lternately at the bag, 
and at his clerk.. a hard case, Jim,” he 

said at they will not allow a man 

even the satisfaction of retaining so much money 
in his possession for a single day, and amusing 
himself by fancying it his own. I suspect I 
am doomed to be no more than a mere agent 
to this thirteen pound fourteen^ after all ; to 
receive and pay ||fcfawy in a breath.” 

Just what livas thinking myself, sir,” said 
Jim, tossing his head. 

<< Well, I suppose^ I must not cost the poor 
fellows a’ day's workr^ bpwever, Jim, if they have 
come such a distance. would be a little 


Pbiirisaical, I fear.” 

did not un4or$tand this word, but he 
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bowed as if he would say, “ Whatever your 
Reverence says, I am sure, must be correct.’’ 

‘^Who are they, Jim?” resumed tVie clergy¬ 
man. 

There’s Luke Scanlon the shoe-maker, 
for your boots, sir ; .jja^.Tlleardon the black- 

* •** ' 'tk. • ' t 

smith for shoeing Miles-na- 

coppulleen as they call mha^or^ the price o’ 
the little crathur; and the pnnther for your 
reverence's subscription to the Kerry Luminary ; 
an' Rawley, the carpeiither, for the repairs o' the 
althar, an—” 

Hut-tut! he must settle that with the 
parishioners. But the othera^^ tne see. Shoeing 
myself, fifteen shillings; shoeing my pony thir¬ 
teen, four sets ; Well! the pri:^ of the ^little 
crathur,' as you say, seven pounds ten^ (and 

she’s well worth it) lastly, the newspaper 
man two pounds.” 

But not 

there's the tailor—” - 


said 
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“ Sixteen and three pence* Jim, Jim, that 
will be a great reduction on the thirteen pound 
fourteen.” 

JuvSt what T w as thinking of myself, sir,” 
said the clerk. 

But 1 suppose they must have their money. 
Well, bring me in their bills, and let them all 
write a settled at the bottom.” 
iilxit Jim. 

Here they are all, sir,” he said, returning 
with a parcel of soiled and crumpled papers 
in his hand, ‘^and Myles Murphy says that the 
agreement about the pony was seven potjind ten 

atf a glass o’ wiiiskey, an’ that he never know 

( 

a morning he’d sooner give your reverence a 
rebate for it, than a frosty one like this,” 

Let him have it, Jim. That was an 
item, in the bargain, which had slipped my me¬ 
mory. And as you are giving it to him, take 
the battle and treat them all round. They have 
a cold^fbad before them/^' 
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Ft’s what I thought-myself, sir,” said Jim. 

Father Edward emptied the bag of silver 
and counted into .several sums the amount of 
all the bills. When he had done so, he took 
in one hand the few" shillings that remained, 
threw them into,the empty bag, jingled them a 
little, smiled and tossed his head. Jim, the 
clerk, smiled and toesed his head in sympathy. 

“It aisier emptied than filled, plase your 
reverence,” said Jim, with a short sigh. 

“If it were not for the honour and dignity 
of it,” thought Father Edward, after his clerk 
had once more left the roon^j^^, my humble 

I y 1 

curacy at St. John's were preferable to this 
extensive charge in so dreary a peopled wilder- 
ness. Quiet lodgings, a civil landlady, regular 
hours of discipline, and the society of my oldest 
friends; what was there in these jhat could be 
less desirable than a cold small house, on a 
mountain side, total seclusion from the^om- 
pany of my equals, and a fearful increase of 
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responsibility ? Did the cause of preference 
lie in the distinction between the letters V. P. 
and P. P. ; and the pleasure of paying away 
thirteen pounds fourteen shillings at Christmas ? 
oil, world ! w'orld ! world ! You are a great 
stage coach \vith fools for outside passengers; 
a huge round lump of earth, on the surface of 
which men seek for peace, but find it only 
when they sink beneath. WouW 1 not give the 
whole thirteen pounds fourteen at this moment, 
to sit once more in my accustomed chair, in 
that small room, with the noise of the streets 
just dying away as the evening fell, and my poor 
little Eily reading to me from the window, as of 

old, as innocent, as happy, and as dutiful as 
then? Indeed 1 would, and more, if J had 
it. Poor Mihil! Ah, Eily, Eily ! You de¬ 
ceived me! Well, well! Old Mihil says, I 
am too ready to preach patience to him. I 
must and practise it myself. 

At this moment the parlour door opened 
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airain. and Jim once more thrust in his head. 

* A girl, sir, that's abroad, an' would want 
to see you, if you plase." 

Who is she ? What does she want? Con- 
fession, I suspect." 

^'Just wdiat 1 was thinking of myself, sir." 

“ Oh, why did'nt she go to the cliapel yes¬ 
terday, where I was sitting until ten at night ? " 

It's the veii^^^thing I said to her myself, 

sir, and she had no answer to make, only 
wanting to see you,” 

Who is she ? Don't you know her, even 
by sight ? ” ^ 

“ No, sir, in regard she keeps her head 
down, and her handkerchief to her mouth. I 
stooped to have a peep undematih, but if I 
stooped low, she stooped lower, au' left me 
just as wise as I was in the beginning.’' 

“Send her in,” said Father Edward, “I 
don't like that secrecy.'' 
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Jim went out, and presently returned, 
ushering in with many curious and distrustful 
glances, the young female of whom he had 
spoken. Father Edward desired her to take 
a chair, and tlien told the clerk to go out to 
the stable, and^give the pony his afternoon feed. 

W hen the latter had left the room, he indulged 
in a preliminary examination of the person of 
his visitor. She was young, and well formed, 

and clothed in a blue cloak and bonnet, which 
were so disposed, as she sat, as to conceal al¬ 
together both her person and her features. 

“Well, girl,” said the clergyman, 

ill an encouraging tone, ** what is your business 
with me?” 

The young female remained for some mo¬ 
ments silent, and her dress moved as if it were 
agitated by some strong emotion of the frame. 
At length rising from her seat, and tottering 
towar^i^^ the astonished priest, she knelt down 
suddenly at his feet, and exclaimed while she 
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uncovered her face, witlv a burst of tears and 
sobbing, ‘‘ Oh, Uncle Edward, don’t you know 
me ? ” 

Her uncle started from his chair. Asto¬ 
nishment, for some moments, held him siltiiit 
and almost breathless. He, last, stooped 
down, gazed intently on her face, raised her, 
placed her on a chair, where she remained quite 
passive, resumed^dkis own seat, and covered his 
face, in silence, with his hand. Eily, more 
affected by this action than she might have 
been by the bitterest reproaches, continued to 
weep aloud with increasing vi<dc^<lde, 

** Don’t cry, do not afflict yourself, ” said Fa¬ 
ther Edward, in a quiet, yet cold tone, there can 
be no use in that. The Lord forgive you, child ! 
Don’t cry. Ah, Eily O^Coniior! I never thought 
it would be our fate to meet in this manner.^’ 

I hope you will forgive me, uncle,” sobbed 
the poor girl, I did it for the best, indiid^'” 
** Did it for the best! ” said the clergyman 

VOL. II. L 
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looking on her for the first time with some 
sternness. ** Now Eily, you will vex me, if you 
say that again. I was in hopes that, lost as 
you are, you came to nie, nevertheless, in peni¬ 
tence and in humility, at least, which was the 
only consolation your friends could ever look 
fox. But the first word I hear from you is an 
excuse, a justification of your crime. Did it for 
the best? Don't you remember, Eily, having 
ever read in that book that I was accustomed 
to explain to you in old times, don't you re¬ 
member ^at the excuses of Saul made his 
repentance dMtepted ?—and will you imitate his 
example? You did it for the best, after all! 

won't speak of my own sufferings, since this 
Onhappy affair, but there is your old father, 

. (I nm soriy to hurt your feelings, but it is 
my duty to make you know the extent of your 
yout old father has not enjoyed one 

rest etcr since you left him. He 

« • 

was here with me a week since, for the second 
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time after your departure, and I never was 

• 

more shocked in all my life. You cry, but 
you would cry more bitterly if you saw him. 
When I knew you together, he was a good 
father'to you, and a happy father too. He is 
now a frightful skeleton!—‘\Ws that done for 
the best, Eily ? ” 

‘^Oh, no, no, sir, I did not mean to say 
that I acted right, or even from a right inten¬ 
tion, 1 only meant to say, that it was not quite 
so bad as it might appear.” 

“ To judge by your own appearance, Eily,” 
her uncle continued, in a ccgppassionate tone, 
^^one would say, that its effects have not been 
productive of much happiness cm ei^ei' side. 
Turn to the light; you fire very thin and pale. 

Poor child! poor child! oh, why did you do this ? 

\ ¥ 

What could have tempted you to throw awuy your 
health, your duty, to destroy your father’s peace 
of mind, and your own honest in 

a day 1 
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Uncle,” said Eily, '' there is one point 
on which I fear you have made a wrong 
conclusion, 1 have been, I know, sir, very 
ungrateful to you, and to my father, and very 
guilty in the sight of heaven, but I am not 
quite so abandoned a creature as you seem to 
believe me. Disobedience, sir,” she added 
with a blush of the deepest crimson, ^ is 
the very worst offence of which I can accuse 
myself,” 

“ What! ” exclaimed Father Edward, while 
his eyes lit up with sudden pleasure, Are 

you then married ? 

111 

1 was married, sir, a month before I 
left my father,” 

The good clergyman seemed to be more 
deeply moved by this intelligence than by 
any thing which had yet occurred in the scene. 
Be winked repeatedly with his eyelids, in order 
to c)ear away the moisture which began to 
overspread the balls, but it would not do. The 
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fountain had been unlocked, it gushed forth 
in a flood, too copious to be restrained, and 
he gave up the contest. He reached his hand 
to Eily, grasped hers, and shook it fervently, 
and long, ‘while he said, in a voice that was 

made hoarse and broken by emotion;— 

Well, well, Eily, that^s a great deal. 
’Tis not every thing, but it is a great deal. 
The general supposition was that the cause of 
secrecy could be no other than a shameful 

one. 1 am very glad of this, Eily. This 
will be some comfort to your father,'^ He again 

pressed her hand, and shook it kindly, while 
Eily wept upon his own, like an infant. 

And where do you stay, now, Eily ? 
Where—-who is your husband ? ” 

Eily appeared distressed at this question, 
and, after some embarrassment, said ;—My 

I I » > F 

dear uncle, 1 am not at liberty to answer 
you those questions, at present. My husband 
does not know of my having even taken 
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this step ;—and 1 dare not think of telling 
what he commanded that I should keep 
secret/^ 

'' Secrecy, still, Eily ? ” said, the clergyman, 
rising from his Seat and walking up and down 
the room with his hands behind his back, and 
a severe expression returning to his eye— 
I say again, I do not like this affair. Why 
should your husband affect this deep conceal¬ 
ment? Is he poor? Your father will rejoice 
to find it no worse. Is he afraid of the 
resentment of your friends? Let him bring 
back our own Eily, and he will be received 
with arms as open as charity. What, besides 
conscious guilt, can make him thus desirous 
of concealment ? 

1 cannot tell you his reasons, uncle,*’ said 
Eily, Umidi^i but indeed he is nothing of 
what you say.” 

Well, and how do you live, then, Eily ? 
Wkb his friends, or how ? If you will 
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not tell where, you may at least tell 
how.” 

It is not^ will notf with me, indeed, uncle 
Edward, but dare noL My first act of 
disobedience cost me dearly enough, and • J 
dare not attempt a seeond^^V 

Well, well,” replied her uncle, a little 
annoyed, you have more logic than 1 thought 
you had. 1 must not press you farther on 
that head. But how do you live ? Where 
do you hear mass on Sundays ? Or do you 
hear it regularly at all?” 

Eily’s drooping head and long silence gave 
answer in the negative. 

Do you go to mass every Sunday at 
least ? You used to hear it every day, and 
a blessing fell on you, and on your house, 
while you did so. Do you attend it now on 
Sunday itself? ” 

£ily continued silent. 

Did you bear maays a aingie Sunday at 
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all since you left home ? ” he asked in increase 
ing amazement. 

Eily answered in a whisper between her 
teeth—Not one.” 

The good Keligious lifted up his hands to 
heaven, and then suffered them to fall motion* 
less by his side. Oh, you poor child ! ” 
he exclaimed, May the Lord forgive you 
your sins ! It is no wonder that you should 
be ashamed, and afraid, and silent.” 

A pause of some moments now ensued, 
which was eventually broken by the Clergy¬ 
man. 

“ And what was your object in comifng 
then, if you bad it not in your power to tell 
me any tiling that could enable me to be of 
some assistance to you ? ” 

I came, sir,” said Eily, in the hope 
that you would, in a kinder manner than any 
body else, let my father know all that I have 

i*' * 

toldl ^u, an4 inform him, moreover, that 1 
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hope it will not be long before I am allowed 

• 

to ask his pardon, with my own lips, for all 
the sorrow that 1 have caused him. I was 
afraid, if I had asked my husband’s permission 
to make this journey, it might have been 
refused. I will now return, and persuade him 
if I can, to come here with me again this 
week.” 

Father Edward again paused for a con¬ 
siderable time, and eventually addressed his 
niece with a deep seriousness of voice and 

manner. ** Eily,” he said, ** a strong light has 

* 

broken in upon me respecting your situation. 
1 fear this man, in whom you trust so much 
and so generously, and to whose will you 
show so perfect an obedience, is not a 
person fit to be trusted, nor obeyed. You 
are married, 1 think, to one who is not proud 
of his wife. Stay with me, Eily, I advise— 
I warn you. It appears by your own words 
that this man is already a tyrant, he loves 

L 5 
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jou not| and from being despotic, he may 
grow dangerous. Remain with me, and Avrite 
him a letter. 1 do not judge the man. I 
speak only from general probabilities, and 
these would suggest the great wisdom of 
your acting as I say.” 

I dare not, I could not, would not, do 

s6,” said Eily. “You never were more mis¬ 
taken in any body's character than in his of 

whom you are speaking. If I did not fear, 
I love him far too well to treat him with so 
little confidence^ When next we meet, uncle, 
you ^all know the utmost of my apprehen¬ 
sions. At present, I can say no more. And 
the time is passing too,” she continued, look¬ 
ing at the sunshine which traversed the little room, 
with a ray more faint and more oblique. ** I 
am pledged to return this evening. Well, my 
dear uncle, good bye! I hope to bring you 
back a^ better niece than you are parting now. 
Trust all to me for three or four days more, 
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aiid Eiiy ne^er will have, a secret again from 
her uncle, nor her father." 

** Good bye, child, good bye, Eily,** said 
the clergyman much affected. Stay—Stay! ” 

he exclaimed, as a sudden thought entered .his 
head. Come here, Eily, an instant.’* He 
took up the linen bag before mentioned and 
shook out into his hand the remaining silver of 
his dues. Eily,’* said he with a smile it 
is a long time since Uncle Edward gave you 
a Christmas-box. Here is one for you. Open 
your hand, now, if you do not wish to offend 
me. Good bye! Good bye, my poor,ftiarling 
child! " He kissed her cheek, and then, as if 
reproaching himself for an excess of leniency, 
he added in a more stern accent. 1 hope, 
Eily, that this may be the last time I shall 
have to part from my niece, without being able 
to tell her name.*’ 

Eily had no other answer than her tears, 
which, in most instances, were the most persuar 
sive arguments she could employ. 
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She is an affectionate creature, after all,” 
said Father Edward, when his niece had left 
the house—a simple, affectionate little creature, 
but I was in the right to be severe with her,” 
he added, giving himself credit for more than he 
deserved, “ her conduct called for some severity, 
and I was in the right to exercise it as I did.” 

So saying, he returned to his chair by the 
fire-side, and resumed the reading of his inter- 
rupted Office. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 


HOW HARDRESS CONSOLED HIMSELF DURING 
HIS SEPARATION FROM EILY. 


Danny, the Lord, did not, as Eily 
was tempted to fear, neglect the delivery of 
her letter to Hardress. Night had surprised 
him on his way to Mr. Cregans cottage. A 
bright crescent shed its light over the lofty 
ijToomies, and flung his own stunted shadow on 
^ lime-stone road, as he trudged along, breath¬ 
ing now and then on his cold lingers, and 


tinging :— 
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** Oh, did you not hear of Kate Kearney 1 
Who lives on de Banks of Killarriey, 
From the glance of her eye. 

Shun danger and fly, 

For fatal’s de glance of Kate Kearney.” 


He had turned in upon the road which led 
to Aghadoe, and beheld at a short distance the 
ruined church, and the broken grave-stones which 
were scattered around its base* Danny, with the 
caittion which he had learned from his infancy, 
suppressed his unhallowed song as he ap¬ 
proached this mournful retreat, and stepped along 
with a softer pace, in order to avoid attracting 
the attention of any spiritual loiterers in his 
neighbourhood. The grave of poor Dalton, 
the huntsman, was amongst the many which he 
beheld, and Danny knew that it was generally 
reported, amongst the peasantry, that his ghost 
had been hrequently seen in the act of exercising, 

after death, that vocation to which, during life, faa 
bad been m ardently attached. Danny, who 
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bad no ambition to become a subject for tha 

• 

view-halloo to his sporting acquaintance, kept 
on the shady side of the road, in the hope that 
by this means he miglit be enabled to stale 
by, unknownst.” 

Suddenly, the night wind, which hurried after, 
hore to his ear the sound of several voices, 
wliich imitated the yelling of hounds in chase 
and the fox-hiiniers’ cry. Danny started aghast 
with terror, a heavy and turbid sensation 
pressed upon his nerves, and all his limbs grew 
damp. He crossed himself, and drew close to 
the dry-stone wall which bounded the road 
side. 

Hoicks! Come !—Come !—Come away! 
Come away! Hoicks ! was shouted at the 
top of a Voice that, one might easily judga, 
had sounded the death-knell of many a wiiy 
reynard. Thb cry v^as caught up and echoed 
flit various distances by tliree less pmctS^ voides. 
The ringing of horses* hoofs the hard 
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and frosty road, was the next sound that en*- 
countered the ear of the little Lord. It ap¬ 
proached rapidly nearer, and grew too sharp 

and hard to suppose that it could be occasioned 
by any concussion of immaterial substances. 

'h 

It proved, indeed, to be a danger of a more 
positive and actual kind. Our traveller per¬ 
ceived, in a few minutes, that the noise pro¬ 
ceeded from three drunken gentlemen who 
were returning from a neighbouring debauch, 
and urging their horses forward to the summit 
of their speed, with shouts and gestures which 
gave them the appearance of demoniacs. 

The foremost, perceiving Danny Mann, pulled 
up his horse, with a violent check, and the others, 
as they approached, imitated his example. The 
animals (who were worthy of kinder masters) 
appeared to participate in the intoxication of 
their riders. Their eyes flared, their mouths 
were hid in foam, and they snorted in in»» 
patient scorn of the delay to which they, were 
•affected. 
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“ Tally 1 ” cried the first who gallopped up. 
‘‘Ware bailiff! Who are you ? ” 

“A poor man, sir, dat’s going de road to—” 
“ Hoicks ! A bailiff! Come, come away I 
Do'nt I know you, you lifnb of mischief ? Give 
me out your processes, or Fll beat you into a 
jdly. Kneel down there, on the road, until I 
ride over you ! ” 

Dat de hands may stick to me, sir, if I 
have a process in de world.'* 

“ Kneel down, I say I ” repeated the drunken 
horseman, shaking his whip loose, and applying 
it, several times, with all his might, to the 
shoulders of the recusant. “ Lie down on the 
road, until I ride over you ^pd trample your in¬ 
fernal brains out!" 

Pink him! Sweat him! Pink the 
rascal! " cried another horseman, riding rapidly 
up, and flourished a naked sword. “Put up 
your whip, Connolly, out with your sword^ man, 
and let us pink the s<?oundrel.'’ , 
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Do as Creagh bids you, Connolly," ex¬ 
claimed a third, who was as drunk again as 
the other two, Out with your blade and pi-r- 
pink the ras—rascal.*' 

There was nothing for it but a run, and 
Danny took to his heels like a fawn. This roea*^ 
sure, however, gave a new zest to the sport. The 
gentlemen galiopped after him, with loud shouts 
of “ Hoicks ! ’* and Tally ! ** and overtook 
him at a part of the road which was enclosed 
by hedges, too close and high to admit of any 
escape into the fields. Knowing well the in¬ 
human desperation with which the gentlemen of 
the day were accustomed to follow up freaks of 
this kind, Danny felt his heart sink as lo^v as 
if he had been pursued by a rooted enemy; 
Wjbile he glanced in terror from one side to 
another, and saw himself cut off from all chance 
of safety, he received a blow on the head ffoin 
the load^ handle of a whip, whkdi stunned, 
etaggered, filially laid jiini prostrate on the 

earth. 
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I have him! ** shouted his pursuer. ** Here 
he is, as cool as charity^ I’ll trample the rascal's 
braks out! 

'So saying, he reined up his horse, and en¬ 
deavoured, by every species of threat and en¬ 
treaty, to make the chafed and iiery steed set 
down his iron hoof upon the body of the pros¬ 
trate Lord. But the animal, true to that noble 
instinct which distinguishes the more generous 
individuals of his species, refused to fall in with 
the bloody humour of his rider. He set his 
feet apart, demi-volted to either side, and would 
not, by any persuasion or sleight of horseman¬ 
ship, be prevmled upon to injure the fallen 
man. 

Danny, recovering from the stunning effects 
of the blow, and perceiving the gentlemen beiir- 
ming him round with tlieir swords, now sought, 
in an appeal to their mercies, tliat security which 
he could not obtain by flight. He kUelt before 
them, lifled up his hands, and im|flored com- 
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passion in accents which would have been 
irresistible by any but drunken gentlemen on a 
pinking frolic. But his cries were drowned in 
the savage shouts of his beleaguerers. Their 
swords gathered round him in a fearful circle, 
and Creagh commenced operations by a thrust 
in the arm, which left a gash of nearly half an 
inch in depth. His companions, who did not 
possess the same dexterity in the exercise of 
the weapon, and were nevertheless equally free 
of its use, thrust so frequently, and with so 
much awkwardness, that the unfortunate 
deformed ran a considerable risk of losing his 
life. He had already received several gashes in 
the face and limbs, and was growing faint with 
pain and anxiety, when the voice of a fourth 
horseman was heard at a little distance, and 
young Hardress Cregan, as little self-possessed 
as the rest, gallopped into the group. He drew 
his small sword, flourished it in the moonlight 
wtdi a flerce halloo! tlWl echoed far away 
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among the lakes and mountains, and prepared 
to join in the fun. But one glance was 
sufficient to enable him to recognize his 
servant. 

•N 1, 

'' Connolly, hold ! Hold ojf, Creagh ! 
Hold, or ril stab you! he cried aloud 
while he struck up their swords with passion, 
** How dared you set upon my servant ? You 
are both drunk ! go home or I’ll hash 
you ! ” 

Drunk ! ” said his father, pup— 
Puppy ! wha—w'hat do you call d—d—drunk ? 
D—d—d’you say Pm drunk ? Eh ? ” And 
he endeavoured, but without much success, 
to assume a steady and dignified posture in 

his saddle. 

No sir,” said Hardress, who merited 
his own censure as richly as any one present, 
—a—th—these two gentlemen are.” 

“ D’ye hear tfiat, Creagh ? ” said Con¬ 
nolly, Come alo|pn4#how him if we’re 
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drunk. Look here^ Mister Slender-limbs ! 

9 

Do you see that road ? ” 

« I—1 do,” said Ha^ress, who might have 
conscientiously sworn to the seeing more than 
one. 

And do you—(look here !)—do you sec 
this horse ? ” 

** I do,” said Hardress, with some gravity 
of deliberation. 

And do you see me ? ” shouted the 
querist, 


' And raised upon his desperate foot 
On sUmip^side, he gazed about.** 


Ve—wry—w'ell! You see that road, 

and you see my horse, and you see me! 

« 

Ve<^very well. Now could a drunken man do 
this ? Yo—hoicks I Come ! come I come 
away ! hoicks 1 ” Ant^,^ so saying, he drove 
the rowels into hii|/'ti6iM’s iank, stooped 
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lonvard on his seat and ^Hopped away with 
a speed liiat made the night air whistle by his 
ears* He was |pilowed, at an emulative 
ratCi by Hyland Creagh and the elder Cregan. 

Hardress now assisted the afflicted Danny 
to mount behind himi and putting spurs to 
his horse, rode after his companions, at a pace 
but litde inferior, in point of speed, to that 
which they had used. 

'iArrived at the cottage, be bade Danny 
follow him into the drawing room, where there 
was a cheerful lire. The other gentlemen, in 
the mean time, had possessed themselves of 
the dining parlour, and were singing in 
astounding chorus the melody which begins 
,with this verse: 

“ Come ! each jolly fellow 
That Idves to he mellow. 

Attend unto me and esu^; 

One jorum in quiet, 

My bojri We will try it, ^' 

Dull thl^ag' 
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The ladies^ who had spent the evening out 
were not yet returned, and Hardress, much agabist 


the will of the affrighted boatman, insisted upon 
Danny’s taking his seat, before the fire, in Mrs. 
Cregan’s arm-chair. 

Sit down there! he exclaimed, with vio¬ 
lence, seizing him by the collar, and forcing him 
info the seat. Know, fellow, that if I bid 

you sit on a throne you are fit to fill it! — 
You area king, Danny!" he added, standing 

unsteadily before his servant, with one hand 
thrust between its ample shirt frills and the 
other extended in an oratorical attitude, you 
are a king, in heart, though not in birth. But, 
tii$h ! as Sterne says—Are we not all relations ? 
Look at this hand ! 1 admire you, Danny 

M^n! I respect—I venerate you—I think you 


a resp^ctaMe person, in your class, respectable 
in your class, and whnt more could be expected 
$t<m. a you, Danny ! 

—Youmw he re- 
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peatcd, lowering the tone of his eulogy while 
he tixcd his half-closed eyes upon the de¬ 
plorable liguie of tlie little Lord, though not 
ill appearance.” 

Any body, who could contemplate Danny’s 
person, at this moment, might have boldly joined 
ill the assertion that he was not a king, in 
appearance.” The poor little hunch-back sat 
forward in the chair, in a crouching attitude, 
half terrihed, and abashed by the finery with 
which he was surrounded. His joints were stif¬ 
fening from the cold, his dmss sparkling witii 
a hoar frost, and his face of a wretclied white 
wherever it was not discolonred by tlie clbtted 
blood. At every noise he half started from to 

4 

seat with the exclamation, Tunder alive I 
de missiz ! > 


Nancy!*' Hardress addn^ssingv 
old woman who came to ^ 

Nancy, draw;, th 
and slip 
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and bring me here the whiskey, a jug of hot 
water, a bowl, two glasses, and a lemon—Don't 
say a word to the gentlemen—I’ll take a quiet 
glass here in comfort with Danny— 

With Danny ! ” exclaimed the old woman, 
throwing up her hands. 

Oh, dat I might’nt sin, master, if I 
daare do it! ** said Danny, springing out of the 
chair. Til be kilt be de missis.” 

Stay where , you are !” said Hardress, 
and you, woman ! do as yoiiVe bid ! ” 

He was obeyed. The Lord, in vain enno¬ 
bled, returned to hk seat ; and the bewildered 
Nancy laid on the table the materials in de¬ 
mand. 

Danny,” said Hardress, filling out a 
brinimihg glass to his dependant, when the 
winds of antumn raved> and the noble Shan¬ 
non ruffled bis grey pate against the morning 
when iiie - porpoise rolled his black bulk 
and shrouds sung 
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sharp against the cutting^ breeze—do you un¬ 
derstand me ? ” 

** Iss, partly sir.*' 

“ III those moments, then, of high excitement 
and of triumph, with that zest which danger 
gives to enjoyment, when every cloud that 
darkened on the horizon sent forth an additional 
blast, a fresh trumpeter amongst the Tritons to 
herald our destruction; when our best hope 

V 

was ih our own stout han^s, and our dearest 
consolation that of die Trojan leader— 

Hibc oUnt memimsse Juvdbit / 


Do you understand that ? *’ 

It's Latin, sir, I'm thinking.” 

Probatum est I When the struggle grew 
so close between our own stout little vessel 
and her invisible, aerial foe, as to the 


climax of cemtention^ the t>f v contoct 

between diings^ ihliiglf immove- 
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able, the ‘H /le avanp )) tytu (T£ — Do you under- 

I 

stand V* 

“More Latin, sir?” 

“ That's Greek, you goose.” 

“ It’s all Greek to me,” said Danny, 

Rut in those moments, my Jidus Achates, 
you often joined hie in a simple aquatic meal, 
and why not now ? This is my coricluBion. 
Why not now ? Major —We used to eat to¬ 

gether— minor —We wish to diink together — 
conclusion —We ought to drink together.” And 
following up, in act, a conclusion so perfectly ra¬ 
tional, the collegian, (who was only pedantic 
in his maudlin hours) hurried swiftly out of 
sight i\\e contents of his owti lofty glass. 
Danny timidly imitated his example, at the 

same time drawing fiom inside the lining of 
lis hat, the letter of the unhappy £ily. lii- 
laxieated as he was, the sight of this well* 
.vUdwa hand |Brt>duced a strong effect upon her 
husband, Hj^ aye4id quivered, his 
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• 

across his face. He tliiust llie letter, opened, 
but still uiiicad, into his waistcoat pocket, 

replied his glass, and called on Danny for a 
song. 

A song, Master llaidess ! Oh, dat I may 
be happy, if I’d raise my v<>ice in dis room 
for ail Europe ! ** 

Sit ill that cliaii, and sing!” exclaimed 
Hardress, clenching his hand, and extending it 
towards the recusant, or lil pin you to that 
door! ’* 

Thus enforced, the rueful Danny returned 
to the chair which he had once more deserted, 
and after clearing his throat by a fresh appeal 

to the glass, he sang # little melody which 
may yet be heard at evening in the western 
villages. Hardress was enchanted with the 
air; the words^ and the style of the sbger. 
He made Danny repeat it, until he became 
hoarse, and assiate4 ^to bear the burthen him- 
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self with more of noise than good taste or 

t 

correctness. The little Lord, as he dived deeper 
into the bowl, began to lose his self-restraiijt, 

and to forget the novelty of iiis situation. He 
rivalled his master in noise and volubility, 
and no longer showed the least reluctance or 
timidity when commanded to chaunt out 
the favourite lay for the seventh time, at 
least; 


r. 

* My mamma she bought me a camlet coat-gown, 
Made in de fashion, wit de tail of it down, 

A dimity petticoat whiter dan chalk. 

An* a pair o* bow slippers to help me to walk. 
An* its Oro wisha, Dan’el asthore ! 


11 . 

Tvua nice little dog to bark at my doore, 

A nate little besom to sweep Up de Hoore, 
Every ting dat is fit for good us^, 
Twoduekg^^and a gander, besides an old goose. 
An** Its Oro wisha, Dan’el ast^ise**’ 
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‘MVell, why do you stop ? What do you 
stare at?’’ Hardress asked, perceiving the 
vocalist suddenly lower his voice, and slinge 
away from the table, while his eyes were lixed 
on the farther end of the room. The collegian 
looked in the same direction, and beheld the 
figure of a young female, in a ball dress of 
unusual splendour, standing as if fixed in 
astonishment. Her black hair, which was 

decorated with one small sprig of pearls, hung 
loose around her head, a necklace of the same 
costly material rested on her bosom, and was, 

in part, concealed by the bright coloured silk 
kerchief which was drawn around her shoulders. 
On one arm she held the fur^trimmed cloak 
and heavy shawl which she had just removed 
from her person, and which were indicative of 
a recent exposure to the frosty air. Indeed, 
nothing but the uproarious mirth of the ill- 
assorted revellers, could have ‘^evented their 
hearing the wh^Cfkl of the caniage as they grated 
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diong the gravel-plat before the hall door. 
This venerable vehicle was sent to set the ladies 
down by the positive desire of their hostess, 

t 

and JVlrs. Cregan accepted it in preference tO 

'<!(> * 

her open curricle, although she knew that a 
more crazy and precarious mode of conveyance 
could not be found, even atnong the ships 
marked with the very last letter on Lloyd’s 
list. 

Recognizing his cousin, Hardress endea¬ 
voured to assume towards Danny Mann, an air 
of dignified condescension and maudlin majesty, 
which formed a ludicrous contrast to the con*- 
viviai freedom of his manner a few moments 
before. 

^‘Very well, my man,’’ he said, liquifying 
the consonants in every word. Go out now, 
go to the kitcbeii; and 141 hear the remainder of 

your story in ll^e morning,” 

w ' 

Danny felFtiumingly into the. deception of 
his master, to whom he now evinced a profundity 
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of respect, as if to banish, the idea of equality, 

• 

which the foregoing scene might have suggested. 

% “ Iss, plase your honour ! ” he said, bowing 

I'^p^tedlj down to his knees, and brushing his 

■> ‘‘‘h If'- 

hat back, until it swept the tloor, long life and 
glory to your honour, master Hardress, an’ tis 
1 dat would be lost, if it was’ut for your good¬ 
ness. Oh, murder, murder I” he added, to him- 
ielf, as he scoured out of the room, describing 
a wide circuit to avoid Miss Chute, ‘‘ I’ll be 
fairly Hayed alive on de ’count of it.” 

Well, Anne?” said Hardress, rising and 
moving towards her with some unsteadiness of 
jgait. I—I’m glad to see you, Anne, we’re 
just come home : very pleasaift night, ‘ pleasant 
fellows, very, very pleasant fellows, some cap— 

■I 

capital songs, 1 Was wishing for you, Anne. 

Had you a pleasant night where you were? Who 

—^ijfrho did you dance with ? Co^e, Anne, we’ll 

dance a minuet—min—minuet •d la cour.” 

Excuse me,” said Anne, coldly, as she 

M f 
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turned towards tlie door^ ^^not at this hour^ 
certainly.” 

A fig for the hour, Anne. Hours werd 
made for slaves. Anne, oh, Anne! You look 
beautiful—‘beautiful to-night I Oh, Anne I Time 
flies, youth fades, and age, with slow and 
withering pace, comes on, befM?e we hear his 

footfall 1 ” Here he sang in a loud, but broken 
voice— 


*'Then follow, follow, 

Follow, follow. 

Follow, follow pleasure! 

There’s no drinking in the grave ! 

^^Oh, Anne! that’s as true as if the Slagy- 
rite had penned it. Worms, Anne, worms and 
silence I Come, one minuet I Lay by your 
cloak— 


“ And follow, follow, 

F^w, follow, 

Follow, follow pleasure! 

There’s no dancing'm the grave!" 
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"Let me pass, if- you please,** said Miss 
Chute, still cold and lofty, while she endeavoured 
to get to the door. 

" Not awhile, Anne,** replied Hardress, 
catching her hand. 

" Stand back, sir! ** exclaimed tlie offended 
girl, drawing up^h'er person into the attitude of 
a Minerva, while her forehead glow^ed, and her 
eye flashed with indignation. " If you forget 
yourself, do not suppose that I am inclined to 
commit the same oversight,*’ Saying this, she 
walked out of the room, with the air of an 
offended princess, leaving Hardress a little struck 
and sobered by the sudder- change in her 
manner. 

Lifting up his eyes, after a pause of some 
moments, he beheld his motlier standing near, 
and looking on him with an eye in which the 
loffmess of maternal rebuke was mingled with 
an expression of sneering 'ai|l satirical re¬ 
proach. 
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^^You are a wise young gentlemun/* she 
said, **you have done well. Fool that you are, 

you have destroyed yourself.” Without bestow- 

/ 

ing another word upon him, Mrs. Cregan took 
one of the candles in her hand, and left the 
voom. , 

Hardress had sufficient recbHection to follow 
her example. He took the other light, and en¬ 
deavoured, but with many errors, to navigate 
his way towards the door. Destroyed myself !’^ 

he said, as he proceeded, “Why where’s the 
mighty harm of taking ft €|ieerful glass on a 
winter’s night with a friend? A friend, Har- 
dress? Yes, a friend, hut w^at friend? 
Danny Mann, alias Danny the Lord, my boat* 
man. It won't do! (shaking his head.) It 

sounds badly. I’m afraitt^^ did something to 
offend Anne Cbutj/ Fm sorry for it, because 
I respect her; J respect yon, Anne, in my very, 
▼ety heart. But t’in ill used,^ and I ought to 
hftjve satbfitfttioti; Creagh has pinked my boat- 
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man. I’ll send him a message, that's clear; 
I'll not be hiring boatmen for him to be pinking 
for his amusement. Let him pink their master 
if he can. That’s the chat ! (snapping his 
fingers,) Danny Mann costs me twelve pounds 
a year, besides his feeding and clothing, and I’ll 
not have him picked by old Hyland Creagh, 
afterwards. Pink me, if he can: let him leave 
my boatman alone! That’s the chat! This 
floor goes starboard and larboard, up and down, 

like the poop of a ship ; up and—Hallo ! Who 

.* 

0 •* 

are you? oh, its o#ilf the door. I have broke 
my nose against it. And if I break my own 
nose without any reason at this time o’ day, what 
usage can I expect from Creagh, or any body 
else ?” 

Having arrive# sit this wise conclusion, he 
sallied out of the room, rubbing with one hand 

i 

the bridge of the afflicted feature, and elevating, 
in the other, the light, hich he still held with a 
most retentive grasp. As the long 4iid narrow 
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hall^ which l&y between him and his bed-chamber 
formed a direct rail-road way, which it was im¬ 
possible even for a drunken man to miss, he 
reached the little dormitory w'ithoiit farther acci¬ 
dent. The other gentlemen had been already 
borne away unresisting from jthe parlour, and 
transmitted from the arms Mike to those 
of Morpheus. 



CHAPTER XVII. 


HOW HARDRESS ANSWERED THE 
LETTER OF EILY. 


“You have destroyed yourself!” Mrs. 
Cregan repeated, on the following morning, as 
she sat in the breakfast parlour, in angry 

communion with our collegian. If you 
have any desire to redeem even a portion of 
her forfeited esteem, now is your time. She 
i§ sitting alone in the drawing room, and 1 
have prevailed on her to see you for a few 
moments. She returns in two ot three days 
to Castle-Chute, where she is to Christmas, 
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and unless you are able to make your peace 
before her departure, 1 know not bow long 
die war may last.^’ 

Yes,^^ said Harc/ress, with a look of deep 
anguish, I shall go* and meet her on the 
spot where 1 dared to insult her! Insult 
Anne Chute ? Why, ilfy '„^;my brain had 
turned, if lunacy, instead of drunkenness, 
had set a blind upon my reason at the time, 
I thought my heart at least would have 

directed me.-Mother, doii^t ask me to see 

her there, I coul^' imv Vety flesh for 

Sr/ " 

anger ; I never wflt "^forgive myself, and how 
then can 1 seek forgiveness from her ? ” 

Go-’—go !—’That Speech might have 
done much for you, if it had been projierly 

addressed — Go to her.” 

* « 

I will! ” said^Hardress, setting his teeth, 
and rising with a look of foimipd resolution, 
know that is merely* courting of 
rum, a hai^ning ai;ul confirming of my owi 
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black destiny, and yet '1 will go seek her. 

t 

I cannot describe to you the sensation that 


attracts my feet at this moment in the direction 


of tfie drawing room. There is ,a demon 
« leading, and a demon ""driving me on, and 
I know them well and plainly, and yet 1 

'''' ' 

will not choose but go—The way is tor¬ 


ture, and the end is hell, and I know it, and 


1 go ! • And there is one sweet spirit, one 
trembling, intying angel that waves me back 
with its pale, fair hands, and strives to frown 
ill its kindtte^s, and p^ts^ that w^ay to the 
hills! Mother \ mother f ‘the day may come 


when you will wish a burning brand had 
seared those lips athwart before they said— 


‘ Go to her ! * ” 


** What do you mean ? ” said Mrs. Cregan, 

I 

with some indignant surprize. 

Well, am I not going ? Do I not 
say I go ?'<50ntinued Hardress, Is it not 
enough if I comply ? May I not talk ? May 
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J not rant a little ? My heart will burst if 
I do these things in silence.” 

Come flardress, you are far too sensitive 
a lover—” 

“ A wJuit ? ” c?ried Hardress, springing 
to his feet, and with .a’ fierceness of tone 
and look that made his ifi'lSiher start. 

^' Pooh, pooh ! A cousin, then, a good, 
kind cousin, but too sensitive.” 

Yes—^yes ”-muttered Hardress, “ I am 

not yet damned. Tlie sentence is ' above 
my head, but it is not 'spoken; the scarlet 
sin is willed, but hot recorded.—Mother, have 
patience with me ! I will not, I cannot, 1 dare 
see Anne Chute this morning.” And he again 
sunk into his chair. 

Mrs. Cregan, who attribujt^d all those 
manifestations of ' reluctaliife, and remorse, 
(which her son had evinced during thieir 
f4qtient interviews) to the Vecollection of 
sotne promise, or boyish faith 
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forsaken, was now surprized at their iiiten- 
sity. 


My dear Hardress ! ** she said, laying 

her hand affectionately on his shoulder—my 
darling child, you afflict yourself too honestly. 
Say what you \yiljl, there are few natures 
nursed in an InlH, cabin that are capable 
of suffering so keenly to the endurance of 
any disappointment as you do to the inflicting 


it. 


if 


po you think so, mother ?'' 

Be assured of it. And again — why 
do you vex your mind ^boijt this interview ? 
Is it not a simple matter for a gentleman 
to apologize politely to a lady for an unin- 

I 

tentioiial affront ? If you have hurt your 
cousin’s feelings, what crime can accompany 
or follow a and gentlemanly apo¬ 

logy ? 

That’s true, that’s very true,’" s|iid 
Hardress. There is a call upon ^iwd 
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I will obey it. But politely ? Politely ? 
Tf I could stop at that. It is impossible, 
I shall first become a fool, and, by and 
by, a demon. But you are right, and I obey 
you, mother.*’ 

So saying, he walked -with a kind of 
desperate calmness out room, and Mrs. 

Cregan heard him continue^ the same heavy, 
self-abandoned step along the hall which led 
to the drawing-room door. 

<'4 ' 

Nothing could propitiatory 

than the air ol^QmHpRiK^uillity with 




which the young the room 

'* * y* * ^ 

in which his c^siii wa § jayp ecting him. It 
might ^embl^ ojf^Hfpelieving mussul- 






man, whb; prepared to encounter a predestined 
sorrow. He observed, and^, his pujse quick¬ 
ened eyes 

were marked wifip^ a s Hlr^of red 

\ I 

rose as 


if /^)|he had been weeping. 

' ^ ' l;^ and lowered her head and her person 
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ill gather distant courtesy, a coldness which she 
repented the moment her eye rested on his pale 
and anxious countenance. 

“You see how totally all shame has left me,” 
Isaid Hardress, forcing a smile, “1 do not even 
hide myself. Anne, be adirus- 

A 

sible after last nij 

Miss Chute hesitated and appeared slightly 
confused. She did not, she said, for her own 
sake, look for any, But,.it would indeed give 
her pleasmight explain 
the txlraordinar/* vmlch she had in¬ 
truded. - 

'' t '' ' i * * 

“ You are aJ||||iied,’* siud Hardress, “ to 


r' ^ 


tiud that I could "'make myself so much a beast! 
But intoxication is not alw^ays a voluntary sin, 
with such 



not add, ' 

“ But when you were aware*-*-^— . ' 

fc *, *. / ' S' .■ 

i I W 

An4 when I was, and* as I w'as, Ajnc# 1 
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rose and left the table ; I, and young Geoghegan, 
but they all got uf), to a man, and shut out the 
door, and swore we should not stir. They went 
so far as to draw their swords. Upon my 
honour, I do not think we could have left the 
room last night, sober, without bloodshed. And 
was it so unpardonable then ? Cato, himself, you 
know’, was once found drunk. 

Yes, once»^^ 

*‘1 do’nt think that's deserved,” said Har- 
dress, colouring lightly, I may have often tres¬ 
passed a littlp in that»way,, but i never, till last 
night, became af drunk as Cato. Nor even 
last pigfhtj, for I was able to ride home at a 
canter, to rescue iny poor hunch-back out of a 
dilemma, and to bring him hither on my saddle, 
whereas Cato was unable to keep his ow n legs, 
you know.” 

, “I heard ,that circumstance this morning, 

^ 'i, i 

' 1 » >'’ 

' adniit that it altered the posture of the 
'transactiou very considerably. But did those 
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gentlemen who drew their swords upon you, 
mate }oii promise to continue tlrinking after 
your return, and to bring Danny into the draw- 
ing-room to join you 

j:\nd to insult iny cousin ? ” added Hardress, 
No, there my guilt begins, and unless your 
ineicy steps in tgtj my relief, 1 must bear the 
burthen unassisted.”* 

To tell you the truth, Hardress,” said Anne, 
assuming an air of greater frankness, “it is not 
(lie offence or insult (as you term it) of last night 

it 

alone, that perplexes and alQicts me. Your 
whofe manner, for a long iSincr past, is one con¬ 
tinued enigma, one distressing series of miscon- 

Vi 

ceptions on my part, and of incou«ie(tencies, 1 
will say nothing harder, upon yours. Your 
whole conduct has changed since I have met you 
here, and changed by no means favourably. 1 
cannot understand you. I appear to give you 
pain most frequently when it is ^thest from my 
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own intention, and I cannot tell you how dis- 
ties8ed I feel upon the |iHbject»” 

11 ai dress fixed his upon her wliile she 
spoke, and remained for some moments wrapt in 
silent and intoxicating admit ation. When she 
had concluded, and while a gentle anxiety still 
shadowed her featuies an additional depth 
of interest, he approached tc^lier sido, and said: 

“ And is it possible, Anno, that tlie conduct 
of so woithless a fellow as I am should in anj 
w ay affect you W 3K>u describe ? Be¬ 

lieve me, Annci I do not moutjiTnOr^ lave, while 
1 declare to jtttvyjM I had' lather lie down and 
die here at ywr feet, 
painful 
feelings/*" 

“ Oh, mr," itdd AnuMo^g more offended 
than u8uaVtfll>ia)tipidl alMH language 

again fcjiaah^r Yhtt .imC rdmeMher how 
{iMBiNfully tbai^ ^^loirerBatious have always termi- 
nnteda’* 
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The intoxication of passion is no less absorb¬ 
ing and absolute, than that which arises out of a 
coarser sensual indulgence. Hardress was no 
more capable of diought or of reflection now, 
than he was during tiie excesses of the foregoing 
night. He yielded himself slowly, but surely, to 
the growing del^ij|||, and became forgetful of 
evei^ thing but iSie unspeakable happiness that 

seemed to thrust itself upon him. 


“ Anne,” he said, with j^reat anxiety of voice 


and manner,/that, jlill'be made a subject 


r 

for your forgiveness. Shall t'tell you a secret ? 

i ' 

Shall I give you the ose perplexing 

inconsiste^icie^^^^l^aticm to" that long enigma 
of which more con¬ 

tain it than I coSSf arrest a torreitt* I love you ! 
Does that expltt^ it 1 U you are satisfied, do not 
conceal say it ge- 

ncarouslyT t do ^ Isrit tay any thing 


that can eiren make you bluste you me not 



displeasi^, say only that ymf fo%ive me^ an4 
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that word will be the token of my happiness/' 

n 

He paused, and Anatf ^^ute, turning away 
her head, and reaching Imu lier hand, said in a 
low, but distinct tone, Hardfess, I am satisfied, 
I do forgive you/' 

Hardress sunk at her fe#t* and bathed with 
his tears the hand which h^Vbeen surrendered 
to him. 

One moment! one moment's patience, 
my kindest, my sweetest Aime 1./. he said, as a 
sudden thought sttn^ed -into ^‘'mind. I wish 
to send one line'to^myjja^tfejgr, is it your plea- 

^ aH 

sure ? She is In dl^yjaekt rpom, ^nd 1 wish 
to- Ha!" ' 




alteration took place in his ap¬ 
pearance. While he spoke of writing, he had 

taken from his w^aistc^ pocket a, pencil and an 

'' ' . ‘ 

open letter, ftrp^ which he tore away a portion 
of the backy^ handwriting \axrested h^ 

attefitioiv The fii^ 

Wotds me^^ii?^eye were the following: 
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^ JEiUy has done any thing to offend 

you, come and tell^4^ so; but remember she 
is now away J¥mn 4l^ry friend in the whole 
world, liven if you are still in the same mind 
as when you left me, come, at all events, for 
mice, and let me ^^ack to my father.^' 

Wliiie his ey^^^liandered over this letter, his 
hgure underwent an alteration that tilled the 
heart of Anne with terror. The apparition 

of tlie murdered Banquo, at the festival, could 
not have shot a h^er remofiie into the soul of 


his slayer, than di6sel(ii|j^le lines into the 
heart of Hardressi the paper before 

him at arm’s length, his cheek grew w'hite, his 
forehead grew- damp, and the sinews of hk limbs 
grew faint and quivefitig with fear. His un¬ 
easiness was ehcreased hy his total ignorance 
of the manner in which the ktt^^r catne into 
pbssessiKhi'' * 

^ ''Hardresif! What 

''' ■ V 

"* * t ** • 

you tremble at? ** said 



What ii it 
t uneasiness. 
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‘‘I do not know, Anne. 1 think there’s 
witch-craft here. I aiii:<ij^kiied, I think, to 
live a charmed life. I n||ver imagined that 
1 was on tlie threshold of t happiness; but some 
wild hurry, some darkening chmige, swept across 
the prospect, and made it dream. . It has 

been always so, in my leasts in .my highest, 

hopes. I think it is my doom. Sven now, X 
thought I had already entered upon its free 
joymeiit, and behold, 
vanished!” . '.V 


Vanished ! ” 


>n 





Vere ijiye 


Did we 


‘‘Aye vai||t||f|j pwid,^ 
not now ahnbst pt»e.^ul 

' ' ^ ' j *’ 

npt; miogle i^ghs? I?i 4 .,?vo;<n!pt ,ptingle te^rs ? 
Was not your hand in miae^ and did I not 
think I felt our *“ »«* 

ius^amUel^gue ? , ^fl^:pot(?,4be.i^it4e?sifor me 
agwnst my. .,^ny) , hpyy we lie^e 





aep^rafedtur jitearts wd 
fortunes from henceforth and for ever ! ” 
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^ ” For ever! ” echoed Aime, lost in per¬ 
plexity and 

Forgive med ^^flardress continued in a 
dreary tone. I did -%nt mock yoii, Anne, I 
cannot, must not love you! 1 am dklled away ; J. 
was mad, and droimied a lunatic’s dream, but 
a homd voice hfis woke me up, and warned 
me to begone. I never can be the Irappy one 
I .hoped, Antte Chuteaccepted lover. 

^^Yet sir!’’ exclaimed Miss 

Chute," with a burst of natural indignation. 
‘‘Once more must I endure those insults? Do 
you thinkl|||h;^j|||^^ of tn|i^0 ! Do you 
think,’’ she '^d^tihued, pairtihg^eavily, that 
you can sport Vrith* my feelings at your plea- 


4e 


I cat# 



:e me! 


“I do not think you value my forgivenes^f. 
I have beeit too ready to accord it, and 

that I think has ^^^b^kedv^ 
insult. Oh, Mns. Cregan! she 
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saw that lady enter the room, and close the 
door carefully behind Mrs. Cregati, 

why did you bring me to^lftil house ? '' 

With words she rati, as if for refuge, 

to the arms, of her emit, and fell in a tit of 
hysterical weeping upon her neck. 

‘‘What is the matterV' faid Mrs. Cregan, 
sternly, and standing at her full height. ** What 
have you done?'' 

iA 

“1 have, ia one a 

posal, which ,r'''have^_in;«pke)^^^ 1^9^ 

Hardresg 
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*Juch inhuman villany as this! Away, sir, your 
presence is disWss^lig to us both! My love! 
my love! my unoffending love, be com¬ 
forted ! ” she added, gathering her ®^ce tenderly 
in her arms, and pressing her head against her 

bosom. 

“Mother,” said Hardress, drawing in his 
breath between his teeth, “ if you are wise, you 


will not urge me farther. Your power is great 
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es filled Excuse me, mV 

said to sit down. 

This monster will kill nife' P^'^fSIlse burst into tears 

^ " 

as she spoke those wor^s. *^ 

It noW became Anne's turn to assume the 

office of comforter. She stuod her aunt’s 

chair, with her arm round her heck, and jading 

her M ith caresses. If ever a man felt like 

« 

a fiend, Hardress so at that fitfr 

ment. 



f 't ,. , , 


r\il 


''I am .ekher%ay," he butter¬ 


ed below his^'I’htte'ii do escapii^ 
it. Well whisj[5|j*i^ fi^d ! I ha^fe 'but aVhoioe 
between the two modes of evil, and' Acre is 

f ’ ^ 

no resisting this! I eanhof hold out against 
this." • ^ "■ *' 

Come Anne/' said Mts. Crepn, rising, 
let us look for prWaiey'elflewhe^^ sinee this 
gentleman loiM tn feast Ms^ ^yes upon 

tbe^'inisjs^ Aat- not 
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Stay, mothei^!said Hardress suddenly 

V 

using and walMkig' IHipjf^^ds them, I have de¬ 
cided between thimt**' ' 

Between what? '' 

« 

1—1 mean, that I am ready to i^bey you. 
I am ready, if Anne will forgive me, to fulfil 
my plefige. 1 ask her paidon and 30 UIS for 
the distress 1 have occasioned. From this 
mnment J will no more. Your power, 

'•It 

mollier, has prevailed*, i^lf^hether for good or 
evil, let Time teU!'' 

** But will you hold to 
** To death, and after^ ^MCn^y that may an¬ 
swer.” ^ H- 

No ^TOore dkeovories ? ** 

None, mother^ none.” 

Thisj once for all, and at every hazard ? 

** At every hazard, and at every expense to 
soul or to bod^, here or hereafter.” 

** Fk i lie f Why Uei|||||t*t}*^u nee thda^ 
desperate terms ? W.here ere jimolng now ?*’ 

N 5 
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Merely to speak to my servaimt. I 
return to dinner/' ^ '* 


‘‘ Why, how you tremble! You are pale 

and ill!” ^ 

<‘No, no, 'tis^nothing. The air will take 

it away. Good bye, one moment, *I will return 
to dinner,” 

Lie huriied out of the room, leaving the 
ladies to speculate together on the probable 


cause of liis vaccillatioti« 


What appeared most 


perplexing to Aime •Chute the circum- 
stance that she (le lo^d as d^|rty 

and intensely us ^ aiul^yet hof a<iikW% 


his addresses alw’ays seemed to occaaMl^'islll** 

'r‘ . . , ‘ 

ing of terror in his mind* More than once. 


fis his character unfoldOd on Inkt view, slhc bad 


been tempted to regret her busty predilectioii; 
and had rectm^, with a feeling of saddetiad 
recollection, to the ^niet tenderness/ %^j3^ cheer- 
liil affesiien, rgected Kyrle • 

In the nieaiAime Heidress Cregaa hurried 
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-trough house iftM^enich of his boatman. 
Danny's ^^iknds hud become inflamed in the 
course of tlie nighty, lie was now lying m 
a feverish state iu the little green room, in 
which Haidress had held/his last interview 


with the poor huntsman. Hither he haslcned, 
with a gieater turbuleuce of mind than he had 

ever yet experienced. 

They are driving me upon it ! ” he mul- 


teired between his teetli. lliey are gathering 
upon me, aud itrghig jpn pjuwaid in my own 

k ^ 

despite I yj/hy ^^en, |iav6'^ye, devils! Iain 
ye% * * ,WWeh’ laiist it be done t 
Bfav^n^ant I «a^j not one day weep for 
this!—bvt I am sconrged to ^ 

\ He entered the room. The check blind 


was drawn across tlie' little window, and he 
« 

ha could scarcel^i for a monaeat, distinguish 
the face his sairvant, as tba latter raised him* 
self in tUit iied at fats apij|||% Olil 'Nancy 
was starniing *with a Hwl ^iwhey id liar hand 
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near the bedside, ^ardmss^ as if ^unwilling 
afford a monieut’s tim^ iorjreflection^ walked 
quickly to her, seized the shoulders, and 

tlirust her out of the He then threw 

in the holt of the door> and took a ohjtiir by the 
sick man’s side. A silence of some niomenU 
ensued. 

TiOng life to you, master Hardress, 'tis kind 
o’ you to come and see me dis mornin’,’^ said 
the wounded Lord. 

His iiia«^tor made^ ho repljf, ‘btit remained 
for a minute with hia elbows on his knetis, and^hir 
face buried between hands. 

** Danny,” he saidi nt lengthy youf 

remember a conversation Wv** I bad with 
you some weeks since on the Pu^'ple Mo|tn* 
tain ? ” 

O den, mfuiter,*' said Daniiy pelting his 
hands together with e htB^eeching Jlao|ii don^lt 
talk o’ dat, a^ 5 (;\«R|| 3 ire. ,/ u> heniiii*a>f»ftrdoii, 
an’ I your pardon^ fot what J and 1 
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\ih^c and pmy youF 4ionour 'ill tink of it no 
more. Mtffiy de' 1 was sorry for it 

since, and iiio^eovei' ll#9H)thig on my sick bed, 
nn* tiiiking of every 

PoOtl^f^pooh! you do libt understand me ’ 
Do you remember } our saying something about 
liiring a passage for Eily in a North Aincriraii 

vessel, and———" 

“ I do> an' I ax pardon. Let me out 
o’ de bed, an’ I’ll go down on my two knees—" 
Pish! bah \ be silent. When yon spoke 
of that, f was not wis*^ enough to judge cor¬ 
rectly, Do you matk ?' that Conversation 
were to^^ pass ^gain T would not speak, nor 
think, nor fed, aa^fliyid then." 

DaOny gaped ^nd stared on him, as if at a 
loss. 

“ Look here t you asked the for a token 
of my appedbat^.* ^ ‘ Do remember it ? 
You bade mm dra# off my 

liatid, dnd give it fbf a Danny,” lie 
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continued, plucking off the glove slowly, fiugiv 

after finger ; my mind has altered. I mar- 

* 

ried too young, 1 ditfl# know my own mind. 
Your words were thought. I am 

hampered in my will, 1 am buniyfl with this 
thraldom. Here is my glove.'' 

Dann\ received it, while they exchanged a look 
of cold and fatal intelligence. 

You shall have money; Hardress con¬ 
tinued, throwing a purse upop Jicd, My 
wish is this. She m Ireland. 

Take lier to her Np, iUe old man 

would babble, anaVlA Wpiilbc^ 

* 

Three tlioubaud miles of a roaring ocean 
be a better security for siian^* could not 

keep her secret at her faiber’i^. She would 
murmur it in her di'eaw* 1 )iav#<|ieard her dp it 
She must not stiiify in lieland* Apd do jpu 
go with hei^, watch hei*^ inarh*lli word% her 
wishes,^ { ittobey ttooagW, aad never Ipt 

ine see her more. Harm not, I say-^Oh, harm 
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not a hair of the poor wretch’s head ! — but 
never let me me her i|ore ! Do }ou hear t 
Do you agree ? Ids ^ 

O den^ I’d dan dat for )our 

honour^ 

“Enough. When? when then? when?” 

“ Ah den, master Hardress, dear knows Tin 
fco poorly after de proddin’ I got from dem 
jettlcmen, dat 1 don’t know will I be able to lay 
dis for a few days, I'm tinken*.” 

“ Well, you here is your wai- 

rant.” ^ 

tie tore^tfii? hatk frotii’Elly’s letter and wrote 
$ii answer 

I am sdU in the same mind when I 
left you. I aecept your pioposah Put your¬ 
self under ’» care and he will restore you 

to your father/* 

He black li<^ in the h^nd of 

M 

his retainer, ’ntid hurried out of ^ room* 



CHAPTER XXVIIJ^ 


HOW THE LITTLE LORD PIT HlS MASTER’S 
WISHES INTO ACllQN. 


We lost siglit of Eily after lier parting 
witli her uncle. Sli^w^M^ted no titne on her jour¬ 
ney homewards, but yet it was nearly dusk be¬ 
fore the pony had turned in upon the little 
craggy road which led upward through the 
Gap* The evening was calm,, and frosty, and 
eveiy foot-fall of the animal w'as echoed from 
the opposite cliffs like the abra% of a ham¬ 
mer. A brol^e^. covefkig of ciystal was thrown 
across the^ stream that bubbled downwards 
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through tlie wild valley, and the rocks and 

leaHcss tiees, in tlioae cprneis of the Glen 

which had escaped the ^irect inHuetice of the 

sunshine, were coveredlj^ drooping spars of 

* « 

ice. Chilled by the nipping air, and fearful 
of attracting the attention of any occasional 
stiaggler in the wild, £ily had drawn her 
blue cloak aroiitid her face, and was proceed¬ 
ing quietly in the direction of the cottage, 
when the SPund of voices on the' other side of 
a liedge, by which she passed, struck on her 
ear. 

^ Seven pound tin, an' w pint o* wliiskey ! 
the Same money as 1 had for the dead match 
of her from Father O'Connor the priest, east¬ 
wards, in Castle-Island. Say the word now, 
seVen pound tin, or lave it* there.'' 

" Seven pound.” 

''No, seven potind tin/’ 

" I will not, I tell yoiU.*^ 

" Well then, being relations as we are, I 
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never wHl break your word, althoogfi she’s 

that if it was between brothers/* 

■0 

In her first start sur|Stise at hearing this 
well remembered voicl, Had dropt the mantle 

from her face. Befoife shd^^tould resSkne it, 

^ . * 

the last speaker bad sprung up on the hedge and 
plainly encountered 

At thisf moment, far awaJ^*from home, for¬ 
saken, as it appeared, by her chosen, her own 

accepted lov#, ^living all alone in ^eart, and 

« 

without even the feverish happiness of^hope it¬ 
self ; at this mournful moment it would 
difHcult to convey any idea of "die effect which 
was produced upon Eily the sudden ap¬ 
parition of the first, thou^i not’tbe favoured, 
{ove of her girlish days. Both idime simul¬ 


taneously to a pause, and both repiaihed gazing 
each on the other's face with a feeling too 
sudden and loo fdfl for immediate expression. 


Hie^^^^dsom^thouj^h ho longer healthy, C6un- 
IdnaucS^ of vdie tnountaineelr wa^ expanded to a 
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.ftam of plelasureable astonisliment^ while that of 
Elly was covered aa appearance of shame, 
sorrow, and perple^&ity^^' „ P®"y • likewise, 
drooping his head a^.,pher, suffered the rein to 
s1ackej| in ^r l|Sitd, seemed to participate in 
her confusion. 

At l£ngth, Myles of ponies, keeping his 
eyes still fiiied on Ealy, advanced Awards her 
step after step, with the breathless suspense of 
King LeOntes before the feignedi^ statue. 

Eily ! ’’ lie said at length, laying one hand 
IqaioD the shtiggy nock bf tl^ little animal and 
placing the other againstIhia^i^roat, to keep down 
the passion which he felt gathering within, ^*Oh, 
Eily O'Connor, is it you I see at last ? ” 

Eily, with her eyes lowered, replied in a whis¬ 
per, which was all utterly inaudible, "'Tis, 
Myles,” 

A long pause ensued. The poor mountaineer 
bent down his head in a degree 1 ^, emotion which 
it would be difficult to describe, otherwise than 
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by Advertitig to the' causdl in which it origi* 
nateid^ He waa Fily's declared admirer, 
and he laaa the cause laf her present exile from 
her father’s fii'e-side. *#fe had the roughness, but 
at the same time the honest^, of a mountain 
cottager, and he possessed a nature, which was 
capable of being d^ply, if not acuidiy,**^^ im¬ 
pressed bfH ihe circumstanc^Si^just mentidnad* 
It was long, thei^fore, before he could renew 
ihe conversation. At last he looked up and said : 


ft Why then, I felt ybu were below 

that lako^ when I seen yo4 ,whs somebody 
wHii there, greatly, itltbough I couldn’t see a bit 
o’ you but die 1 ^$^. ^^yn^^red what is it 
made me feel so quarO in Bu1f#^’s little 

notion I hi#^ho was in it, for a clotfc. Little 
1' thought u. ■ (here h^as^^ his hand across 
his eyes) Ah, what’s tWKliN^king ? ” 

\ i 

£ily wits stiH unable to ^rlhi^late a syllable, 
ihe^ old man last wedk,” continuSsd 

'V 

K, 

at tlie old work bn the rope-walk 
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Did you—speuk |o him? whispered Eily. 

No. He gave^^e great anger (and jastly) 
the ne^t lime he nm ipe.ifcflher you going, in 
regard it was on my af;c<^t, he said, (antljustly 
too) t^at you, wejpe driven to do as you done^ 
Oh, then, Miss Eily, why did you do that? 
W|iy did’nt you come unknownst to the 

old man, and says you, * Myles, I it my 

request o’ you, you w?Qnt any more, for I 

cant have. you at all ? ’ And su|:e, if my heart 
was to split open th||li,^inute, its the last w^ord 
y^U’d ever h(idt;h o^ . 


j'dfinJ'f 


“There’s Ouly o»e p*i:8<»ii to blame in all 


tiiis business,” m 
that is Q‘ 



reddie. uirfiappy girl, “ and 


<( 


1 do^ say. that,” returned th^ ippuntaineer. 


It’s no admiration Jip me you should fee heart 
broken with ^it^jl^^^^ution we gave you day 
after day. thiakipg* is, I’m sti^jj^rry 

ypj^ did’ut mention it to»ippe|f,; qfiltnwnst. 
Sure it would he bettlier for me tbmi to 
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was aflher when I h^rd you wtor gone. liOwry 
Looby that told me first of it when I w^as East¬ 
wards. Oh, VO ! such a life as I led afther! 
Lonei^me as these mountains looked before, when 
I used to come home thinken’ of you, they looked 
ten times lonesomer afther I heard that story. 

The ponies-rpoor craturs^ aee 'em all hoW^^a|!re 
looken’ doy||l at us this monuHit, they didn't hear 
me spring the ra tj |p on the mountain for a month 
afther. I suppose they thought it is in Garry- 
owen I w^as." 


Here he looked upward, and pointed to bit 
herd, a great number of which were collected 
m groups on the brcj^n cliff abovE the road, 
some standing so far forward on ifie ^^i^ections 
of rock, ha to appear magnified gainst the 


dusky sky. Myles sprung the large wooden 
rattle which be held in his hand^ and in an instant 


all ^j|}is^r$^ and disappeared like the clan of ihe 
ebief^ at the sound of their leadi^il^ 

whistle. 
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^ Well, Myles^^’ at length, collect¬ 

ing little strength* ^'1 hope we’ll see some 
happy days in Garryow^ yet.” 

Heaven send it. I’ll pack oflf a bi^ to- 

• 

night to town, or I’ll go myself if you like, or 
I’ll get you ^ horse and truckle, and guide it 
my9elf;^r you, or I’ll do any thing in the whole 

V ■ 

world that you’ll h^pe me. Look g|t>this. I’d 
# 

rather be doing your bidding.|||is moment than 
my own mother’s, and heaven forgive me, if that’s 
a sin. Ah, Eily, they may say this and that o’ 
yoil, in the place were you were born, but I’ll 
ever hold to it, I held to it all through, an’ I’ll 
hold to 4 ^ death, 4jj|at when you darken 
your fatbi^il door again, you will send no shame 
before you l|E 

You are right ip that, Myles.” 

Ilid’nt I know I was ? And was’nt 
ik;#iat that broke my heart ? Look ] ||C one 
me afther you flitted away, and kiw me 
walking the road with my hands in my pocket, and 
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my head down, ah’ I4iiilfcing; an’ if’ ^hc 
sthruck Ihe upon the shouldher an' ^ Myles ’ 
says, iie'^^clo’nt grieve for her, she’s this and 
that an* if he proved it to why, I’d 
look up that minute an’ I’d smile in his face. 
I’d be as easy frof]f\^ that hour as if I never 
crossed your thiV^fijiald Garry^owen ! But 

^ 'i 

knowing jii my heart, anA^as my heart lOld 
me, that it nevepv could be that way, that Eily 
was still the old girl alwaj^s, an’ hearing what 
they said o’ you, an knowing that it was I 

that, brought it all lipc^ you,-oh, Eily I 

Eily !-Oh, Eily O^Connor, there is not 

thit man upon Ir^liid groun^^^ij^ can tell 
wbat I felt* That was what ! That 

tlie pain into mf^ heart, and 
kept me in the doctbtflll^ands 'till now.” 

** Were you ill then, Myles ? ” Eily 
% tone of greater tenderness and 
she had ever shown to this faithful 
seemed ^ to feel it, too ; for he 
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Jiurned away Mi ^4ieajd, and did not answer 
for-some moments. 

Nothing to spa^k ofhe said, at 
length, 4^ notliing, Eily, that could’nt. be 
cuied by a kind word or a look o’ that kind. 
But wliere arc you goipg now ? The night 
is falling, and this is ^4 tMnesome road. The 
Sowlth * was siHa upon the Black Lake, 
last week, and few are fond of crossing the 
little bridge at dad^^nce then.” 

** I am not afraid,” said Eily. 

** Aie you goings Mr a-past the gap? Let 
me guide the pony for you ? ” 

]^jt|4y]es, wheil|l 1 am going, £ must 

go aloitr'^'^ 

AloHk ? Sure ’tis'nt to ’’ftoit' lito you 
will, now?” 'W 
** 1 must indeed, 

And what will I say to the tMn, 
* A gloomy 


VOL. II, 


O 
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wbeii I go md tell hinithat I saw Eily, 
tpoke to her, an' that 1 know n% more ? 

<< Toft him, if yoiaJike, that^Eily is» sorry 

for the trouble she gare him, and that bf^i^bre 
many days she hopes to ask his pardon on 
her knees. Good night, and heaven wi^ 
you, Myles! yoa||im#M9»od mun/' 

All* iit’ «*t I td kmnn^whem you sU|p 
itself 1 ” 

“ Not now. You said, Myles, that you 
would like to do my '(Middi#g>» My bidding is 
now that^yodi mould neithm^ ask, nor look after, 
where Tm going, nor where I stop. If you 
do^etlher oge or thn||>ther, you pill ^do me 
a gveat injiMQF*” 

n ^ rebree !" s^d Myles, 

the word if en9»gb. Well, E^^y, good 
owo #9^ KKifiht hack again to 
Mf Ihft fluigelf (gpude you on your 
imai^ Coaer op ^yiouc, hands in your clo^k, 

fhimi fmi. I do 
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. jfour biddingl>Bt i do’nt IUlc the look o' 
you that mvty, going up this lonesome glen 
and « i^inter night comiii^ n%>,an* not 

^ iltnWiil||^ where you're steering, or who you're > 
trusting to. Eily, be said by me and let me 
1|o with you,” 

JKily agim gave her hand to 

9SyleS, who ^ipisseid'^ it hetweni his, and 
seemed as loth to part widi -it as if it were 
a trealure of gold, Alt lengthy however, Eiiy 
disengaged hersdlf^v^ anili put fun* pony to a 
trot. The tnomlidete^reinained gajdng after 
her until her %iife was lost among the 
siiadows^^/pf the He Mlefi turned on 

his pnUl and pursued the rend which led 

{* 

down ddt' valley, widi hit ^es^ heUvily 

upon the ground, and his heed sunk feiward 
in an access of deep WId singuliw atpotiom 
Etly, meanwhile^ pursued hat 
the* ciittage, where>^ at die^re^^ k almdy 

o 
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had as yet been heacd. ‘Borne days of' 
painful su9||^se and solitude dlasped> and then 
came with his young nmster's note. 

It was the eve of Little Christmes, add 


£iiy was seated by the lirei still listeningi 
with the anxiety of defeated hop#^ to eveijf^ 
sound thut approiiilMpI^ '' cMltge' 

She held* iit^her hand a siliipp (>ra^r book^ 
ill which she was reading^^ from . time to 

time, the otHce of the^ dlfe The sins and 
negligences ' maiden, and 

the happy ^read array 

before 4lie' wife, and 

she leaned forward' 1||^ chehk sup- 

vte finger, to contettipfkte the 

Tllfey ■ were 
transgressions as 
j|jP woildly soul, be considered 

ip4ii|||^||^^>v innoeeiiceM raii^ than hope^ 

’**** ^ teader 

' ^flUi butdien'Wi^ retuctauce, 

fad with difficult, 
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^ Poll Natigkiteii was arranging at a small 
table^ the #hreeibrancHed candle, "Whh which 
the vigil of this festival k celebrali^il; Catholic 
l^ises,^ ^bde she was so occupied, a shadow 
fell uppn the threshold, and Ely started from 
cha^r, |t was that of Panny Mann. She 

^ it4id not appear, 

attd she rettj|ii^ d^ o her. chair vfiA a look of 
agony and disappllntpaent. 

Vfhere’s jour jpsther ? Is'nt he cmning? ” 
asked Poll, while ah# ^apfdied a lighted rush 
to one of candUl. 

He is^it,^||H^HPPaiiny, in a surly tone, 
he has something d!^|| dp.^ , 

He approached Ely,. 
he handed, her that^^lo^l^ 

pale than usual, and that h}$' eye ^th 

an uncertain and gloam^'file. She >t^t^ her 
eyes on the uote^tiui the hope of 
a refuge from the fehrs W 

her* But it came <mly to 
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their gloomy force. She after word^ 

i 

and then her hand fall Ifeleilsd^y her aide, 

the against die wall, in an attitude 

of utter desolation. l>aiiny avoided 
plating her in this Condition, and stooped for¬ 
ward, with his hands expanded o^r tho fire. 
The whole to^ plaiSi^!|^'''aile^^ icfompk^e, 
that Poll was%at yet awafe’*||^||#ili^nsa^ 
and had not even looked ott llSlIy. Again she 
r^sed the paper to her eyft, ahd again she read 
in the %ame wetl tianli, to which her 

pulses fiali so often ^ and quickened, the 
iniKind, cold, heartless, loveless words. 




SheHiought of tlie on which she had 

88, she remembered the warmtli, 



met . 
fttdr 


I the respectful zeal of his young 

i 

hment, she tecdlled his favourite 
again she looked upoti 
h and 19ie contrast almost 
e thought, that if he were 
hdr, he might at lealt 
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• kare come amd^fK^ceii. a ^vo^d at parting; even 
if he had Used thfe* same violence, as p their last 
interview. His utmost hardness be kinder 
^in ioitfFeirence like this. It was an irreme- 
diabic affliction, one of those frightful visitations 
frotp the efflscts of wbicili, a feeble and unelastic 
character th^t olfthis unhappy girl, can 


never after 

But though itile character of Eily was, as we 


have termed it« unelastic; though, when once 

(O'* 

her 



bowed down by a 
spirits could not r^0i 


ping 

form, and retained it,' ^fenjpter that pressure 
was removed; still sh^bc^sessed a herotsni jpe* 
culiarto herself; th^’^blest which 


m 


humanity is capable; the hero^ 

The time had now ..arrived ^for of 

that faculty of silent su^«^ance^ of 
made her geiitle hoast to - Hardres^i*; 
now, that complaipt w^jild *^! 
dress loved her not, that 
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affections, and that, altHoughf she might disturb 
the quiet of her husband, she nevef could re- 
store her ovm* She determined tlierefore tQ 
obey him at once,' and without a murmur. SKe 

thought that Hardihess’s unkindness kad its 

... . . ' * . '* '' 

origin in a dislike to kcr, and^idE ||6I at all 

imagine the poseibility of l|is to'such 

a degree *of perfidy as he, inl^llMt 

tern plated, flad she done so, she would not 

have agreed to maintain the seeVesy which she 
had promised. ^ 

While this tram . of *m44itatic!!i was still 
passing in her mind, Danny Mann advanced 
toward the place wheruji^he was standing, and 
said, without raising his eyes from her feet;— 

If yoVie agreeable to do what^s in dat 
paper, Miss Eily^ I have a boy below at de gap 
wk a horse an* car, aif you can set off to-night 
if you like/* 

if yielding to a mechanical impub^ 
l^idWl the little room, which, during ifiie 
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^ houey mooti^ had been furnished up and 
decorated for her own use. She restrained her 

4 

eyes from wanderings as mucli as possible; and 
^ copnienced with hurried and trembling hands 
her arrangements for depaiture. They were 
few and speedily effected. Her apparel was 
folded into her trunk, add, for once, she tied on 



dream, but it was ended* Not a tear fell, not 


a sigh escaped her lips, during the couise of 

those farewell occupations.' The struggle within 

. * * ** , 

her breast was deep and terrible, hot it was 
firmly mastered. 

A few minutes o^y elapsed, before she 
again appeared at the door of tho^^lIMe chamber 
accoutered for the journey. 

Danny,she said, in a faint, small voice, 

j 

“ I am ready^** 

“ Ready ? '' exclaimed Rollt “ Is it going ^ 
yon are, a-cliree ? 

o 5 
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Nothing could be more dangerous to Eil)fV 
firmness, at j^is moment, tbad any sound of 
Qommiseration, or of kindness. She felt the 
difiiculty at once, and hurried to escape the 
chance of tliis additional trial. 

Poll,*' she replied, still in tlw samo faint 
tone. Good bye to you ! I atai sorry I have 
only thanks to. give at parting, 1 will not 
forget you, when it is in my ^power. T left 
my things within. I will send for them some 
oAer time," 

*Mnd where h it you*re goin^? Danny, 

■I 

what’s all this albout?" 

“ What business is it^^f yours? ** replied her 
brother, in a peevish tone, ^'or of mine eider/ 
It is de meter’s bidding, an’ you can ax him 
why he done it, when he comes, if you want to 
know/* 

But the night will rain. It will be a bad 
night/’ said Poll. ** I seen the clouds gatherin' 
fiorlHiadfaeri an* I comeu’down the mountain.** 
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Eily smiled fiMptlyi ^ and shook her head, as 
if to intimate that the changes of the seasons 

j 

would henceforth be to her a SiitAtter of trivial 
interest. 

“ If it be the niasthcr^s bidding, it must be 
right, 110 ^ doubt,'* said Poll, still looking in 
wonder and perplexity on Eily*s dreary and 
d^ected face, ^*but it is a qfiare story, that's 
what it is. you ate any thing ? 

“ Oh, not a morsel!” said Eily, with a look 

of fcud Icn and intense disgust, but perhaps 
Danny may.” 

No, but ril drink a drop, if you have 
it,” returned the Lord, in a tone which showed 
that he doubled itiuc)I the likelihood of any 
refreslimeut of that kind remaining long inac¬ 
tive in tne possession of his To his 

delight and disappointment, however, Poll handed 
him a bottle from the neighbouring dresser 
which contained a considerable quantity of spirits, 
tie drank off the whole at a draught, and we 
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cannot more clearly show th^ strong interest 
which Poll Naughten felt in the situation of £ily 
than by mentiiining that she left this circum¬ 
stance unnoticed. 

Without venturing to reiterate her farewell, 
Eily descendec^ with a hasty but feeble step, 
the broken path which led to Ute Gap road, 
and was quickip followed by tile little Lord. 
Committing herself to his gnulabiie, she soon 
lost sight of the mountain cottage, which she 

had sought in hope and joy,-and which she 

now abandoned in despair. > • ^ 



CHAPTER XXIX. 


HOW HARD^i^S tOST AN OLD ACQUAINTANCE. 


Eily had no( b^ea ipaujr minutes absent 

A 

from the cottage, v(;hen the tiiunder-storm, pre- 

f ^ 

dieted by Fighting Poll, commenced, amid all 
the circumstances of )|^ventitious grandeur, by 
which those elemental convulsions are accom- 

i t , 

panied among the Kerry mounl^ins. The rain 
came down in torrents, and the diunder clat^ 
tered among the crags and precipices, with' a 
thousand shoU reverbations. Phil Naugbten, 
who had entered soon after the storm began. 
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was seated with his wife^ at their small supper 
tabic, the latter complainitig heavily of the 

‘‘I 

assault made' by Danny on lier spirit-dask, 
whidr ^he^, now, for the first time, discovered 
to be empty. 

Suddenly, the latch of the doo#^w'as raised, 
and Hardress Cregan entered, with confusion 
and terror in lib appearance. ^Fh^ dark frieze 

great coat in which his figure was enveloped 
seemed to be drenched in rain, and his face 
was flushed and glistening with the beating df 
the weather. closed thte door, witlr^SJiiGt- 

if i>r , 

culty, agAinst the sWng MTUd, and'still keep^ 
ing his left hand on t&d latch, he said:— 

1 am afraid 1 have come too late. Is Danny 
here ? ” 

4 

No sir,^* said Phil, he’s gone these two 
hours.” 

« AudEily?”—~- 

, ** An* Eily along with him. lllo gave her 
papm dtstmade her go.’* 
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V 

, • Hardress hmd with an appearance of 
satisfaction* Ho ^tbaned his baqk against the 
door, crossed bis feet and fixed his eyes upon 
the gi-oond; while aiilent soliloquy passed Yi'ith- 
in his jpind^ 9| which the following is a trans- 
cript; % ‘ 

It is done> Ihen. I wonld^liave saved her, 

but it b tOQ lite, Now^, my good angel, be 

at peace with me. 1 would have saved her. 

Ilbbeyed your call. Amid the storm, the dark¬ 
's 

iMMiSy and the rain, I flcvy td exeu^te your gentle 

''» 'll 

win*. But the devil had Hken me at * my word 

already, and found me e^apid,minuter. Would 

% 

I had saved her ! HaJ What whisper's that? 
There caii>«pome nothing w'orse of it, tlian 1 
have ordered. Forsaken! Banished I That b 
the very worst that can befal her^ And for 
the consequences, why, if she be so weak and 
filly a thiun^ to pine and die of the slj^ht, 
let nature tave the blame, not me« I never 
meant it. But if that madman; shouid exceed 
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my orders. And if he should,” Hardress sudr 
denly exclaimed aloud, while he started from 
the door and trftmblcd with fury; ‘‘ and if he 
should,” he repeated, ex^{|sling his arms,^ and 


spreading, his fingers as if in |pt tp ^m•ipe, 

u ’^'7 

wherevei" I meet him, in the %^deTs^j 

sert, in the lowes|,dj^pdi pf this^^sed |nl^y, or 


vAere he 


on the summit of the 
tempted ipe, ,I will ,tear his flesh from off hi 
bones, and gibbet J)in||between these fingers |^r 



A 


a Bsiscreant, * . • , 

He s|||ik, ^ tfjfa frj^ic burst of 


passion, n^o phair which EiJy had 

occupied on that evemug. Phil Naugbten and 
his wife left their seats in astonishment, and 
gazed on him^ ^nd on one another in silence* 
In. a few miptgtes, Hardress rose more calmly 
from the chain and drew hk sleeves out of the 
coat, which he handed to %11; signify* 
ing, by ^ motion of his hand that she should 
hang it the fire. While she obeyed his 
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M'ishes, he resumed his seat in silence. For a 
considerable lime, he remained leaning over the 
back of the chair, and gazing fixedly upon the 
bfilrniiig embers. ^Ihe fatigue of his long 
joum%, bn foot, and the exhausU^^ of his 
feeling. In brought on a heavy slumber, 

and hts upon hit breast, in deep, 

thougll ]$^ot uifi^ted, rest. 

# Poll and her husband resumed their meal, 
atil^ afterwards proceeded to their customary 
e««a|tf)^ occupational PW to repair the 

pony's stradlBe, while';; flaxen 

cords, according as hef them. 


I'll tell you what, Pfeil,” said his wife, m a 
low whisper, there’s something going on, to¬ 
night, that is not right. I'm sorl(y^tM Eily go.'' 

** Whisht, you foolish wonAld ^ returned 
her husband, what would b^ going on ? 
Mind your woit, an' don't wake tho mtffter. 
D'ye hear how he moans in his sleep I" ;; 

‘‘I do; an' I think that yndan^Wnt for 
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nothing. Who is it he w&s tnlkiilg of tetiring n 
while ago ? ** 

I do’nt know: there’s no use in thinking 
about it at all. This^ a cold night with 
poor M® iDonough in his grave, the first he ever 
spent there.” 

And so it m Were there many at the 
funeral ? ” 

A power. The"'whole couiithry was aftfair 
the hearse. You nlher heard such a 
your life^ as tUp jui the 

poor owh it$uraly 'afther 

the grave The whole place was 

in tears! ” 

^^Sure Garret was’nt with him diis many 
year? ” 

** He was not, until the veiy day before be 
died, when he ^seeit him in his own room. Yon 
reSasmber a long wattk that Garret used always 
be carty^pg to Us hmid ? ” ^ 

« li&t weU." 
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, • Tkal was gi\;en be the roaster, M* 

Donough^.himself. Garret axed him once of a 

Hansel-Monday, for his Aawse/,* and ^tis what ht 

l^v^e l^ni was that as it was standing 

behind thei i^arlour doore. ^ Here, Garret,’ says- 
^ ' 4 '*‘ 

h^, ^tafce |his wattle, and when you aleet with 

him.’ Garrefi^lO^ it, without a word* and th« 

. t]'' - •'f' 

never seen him after/till the^ other day, 
wb% fee, walked into his b^, rcfom where he was 
J' sickncM^i^^^e wattle still in 

his lhand. t^n, the 

minute he looked. did’nt you 

jiart the wattle yet, ’ says he. ^ No, 

sir/ says Garrat, ^ 1 can find no wh^re a greater 
fool than I am myself.’ ‘ You abow’ soma sense 
in that, any way,^ says 4he mastfier.^^ Ah, 



V 

* On the first Mcnday of the new year (emailed Hansel 
fConday) it is customary to bestd# irifllnl 


iKMjaaintances, &c. whieh are denomhuM , 
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Garret,’ says he, * [ going.’ ^ Going 

where, sir V says Garret. ' Oh, a long journey,’ 
says he, * an’ one that I'm but little provided for.’ 
‘An' did^yoii know yoit^ be going that Jour- 
iiey ? ’ siitjfs Garret. ‘ I did, heaven forgive ^me,’ 


says M® Donough. ‘An’ you pi^ara- 

tion for it r ‘4#. f 



life,’ says 


paster to him Well, Garret 

moved pyec near the bedside, and took, 
inastherU hand, axtd put the wattle intQ it, |ust 
that way. ‘ yo^'^tUe 

again. utilil I’d meet a 

greater foolnow I found him; 


for if ypu knew taking that journe5^. 

an' m^de no preparation for it, yoo are a greater. 
fool tliailifigi Garret was.’ ” 

frightful!” said Poll, “Husht! 
Did Well, if ever the dead 

wo|e, th^ ought to wake to-nigte! Did you 
ever hr^^i^ueh timdher 


“Tis great, surely. How sound Misther 
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Hfardress sleeps, IJh' to be w oke by that! 
Put the candle on the stool at this side, Poll, an^ 
don’t disturb him/’ 

They now proceed^ with their eniplayment 
in silence, which was seldom broken. 4^y con- 


1 ' » 

versatioh, ]|^sed, was carried on in low and 

iii|errupt|8 wh^pei^^ and all pciij|ble pains were 
used to avoid dbiiil4i%, by the noise, 

■i * 

thtlf^repose of their weary g^st and patron. 

But^the gnawing passion hunted hint, even 

into^ ^ d^th of occasionally 

broke from Mis lipl^^l|Ppi^^ied' 
sometimes indicative ofr,,£^er command, 


and sometimes of suddei|>%lr, WOedd escape 
him. He often chai^dd his positto^i, and it 
\^as observed by those who watched him, 

that his breathing was oppressed and 

his brow was damp with large df^p%^f moisture. 

The Lord defend and forgive us all! said 
Phil, in a whisper to his wife, I’m afeeid, I’ll 
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judge noibod^, but riu^lfecrMfeere^s s0fU6 bid 

work, as you say, going on this'night/* ^ 

% 

The I^ord protect the poor girt that left 
ui ! ** whispered Poll. 

Auien ! ” replied her husbfuid ^loud^'^l. 
Amen! ” echoed the 

ifig the associadl^ awaketied^l^ the^'^spdl^ 
he ran evdiv iu a ^tapid a number of 

prayers, such as 'iMi used in the mormiig ^d 
efeiung ]ms chUrek'' ^ 

said 

xr * t, 

rOdm, wak^him up, either 
doiti^ likd td' be MsftenSi^ to 
him. *Tis’ut rig^f of us to be taking advanti^ 
of any body in their dhrames. Marty is the pbdr 
boythaf bung himself that way in bis sleep.** 

* business,** said PhH, 

m 




7 ^ 

come into oie 


l‘.4 

one or the oti 



«*Tfe"h" bad business,**said Phfl, don't 

A 1? •# jj / ^ r 

like the loci# ^ it, at all, T tell ^>ou/ 


** My j^bye! My gJbVe! ** i^ltd Aa dream’' 

ing HgM&s, ^^you uSei^^ it against* 1hy meieib%. 
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I ineant but ba^hmaif. We shall both be 
» httoged^ we shall be hanged for this—” 

** Come, Phil ! Come, come! ” cried Poll 
Naughten, with impatience. 

^Stop,'etoo! Stop!’* cried her huaba^. 
Hi^’s I b’lieve I Poll, PoUi the 

%ht, ihe light! Get a cim|.o’ wather.” 

** Here k ! Sl^i^ him, Phil ! Maather 
Hardbresa! Wake, a’.ra 


ake! sir, if 


I >» 




4f 





resa started 


ybat^und him 


ike, Masther 
I” 

The iiutant he waa 
IMn his chair* as k tlie^i 

7 , h '< 

had been suddenly and remained 

•Hmding before th^ fire in an attitu4e of strong 

^ I 

tecror. He did no^ spe^—^i least^the sounds 
to ^ which he gave utterance could not be traced 
into any. inteiligible fm^i but^ his look and 
gesture wei«e>^th©se a ^man oi^rei^d with 
#^riad^ apprehension^ According, however, 


as his nerves recovered thw wakilfg fi^dur, 
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and the real objects which he was sui;- 
rounded became known to his senses, a gra*-, 
dual relief appeared to steal upon his spirits, 
his eyelids dropped, his muscles were relaxed 
and smile of intense joy was visible upon 
hia features. He let his arms fall slewly -his 
side, and sunk dosin, once more, with a murmur 


of painful satisfactjmj(;jii||^ the chair which he 


had left. 


But th< 




terrified, 


imagination^li; | 
dream 


with which he had been 


ioo deep a sign 


removed. His 


dream ha#Wl^y: represented in act, a ho#id 
deed, the apprehelitsion of which had shalten 


hh> seul with agony when awake, and had 
br0ugh%j^ iimid tliose obstacles of storm 
and the cottage of his neglected 


and dail^^ilb the cottage of his neglected 
wife. lB&r\ lenjra were still unfuieted ; the 


i|r%htful itni^e^ that* Imtrode Us slumbers, 
yet baiiiited him, and opposed tHelf 

widi vigour 'to his eyes, in whatever 
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direction they , turned. Unable lo 

endure the constant iecurrence of this in¬ 
destructible suggestion^ he at length hurried 
out of the cottage. He paid ^no attentioi^ to 
the voice ^of Poll Naughten, who. fdlbwed 
hiinf|5s^^04fj|l^ door, with his great coat ifi ber 
hand but? ran down the ^^gs, and in the 
direction of his koifD^^l^ the !![|>ecd of one 
distract. J' ’ Ji>" 


The light which buni^ig||^awiiig room 
wind^;, ^owed that had not 

yet retirede His naoiW(^'''^m^^^Barned from 
cdM|l^aucy, was still expCCtjng^llf^lsrn, She 
waa^ almost alone in the honte, for Mr. 
Cregan had left the cottage a foittnght before, 
in . order to escort Chute own 

■■ tt 

^ r ^ 

home. . . ' ^ 

She.waa feated at a^tablie^ 
work appropriate to *ooming fei^alv iivhed 

I A'''* 

Hairfress made Im 

dreuched in rain, and inle with agMia and 

VOL. II. 


F 
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fatigue. remained on Uie threshold, lean* 
ing with one arm against the jamb, and gazing on 
the lady. 

“ What, up yet, rootlier?” he said, at leugtli, 
e^s Anne?^’ 

1 have 


Ha 1 Hardress. O my dear 




4.V 


been anxiously expieedng you, " Dd you 

forget that you took leave^of her a fortnight 

'TA ' 1... 



i|. I now remember. But 




since 1 ” 

I had k 
not for ever?* 

v' '* ^ 

(t Why shjpuf^^it? What do you 
mean?” Cregan. Is not ytlpr^ 

btidal fixed for’ the second of February ? tifil 
have mournful news to tell you^ Hardress.” 

. Jjst me besur none of it! exclaimed the 

un^ppy yotath^ widi great vehemence. “ It 
will drive me at bab; i^othiog but mourn- 
|al news! sfck Whem^ I turn 

my n<^ but movmr 

iae.:-iih|ai» andl coif»48,,i|pr&^^ and darkn^. 
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, aH around me ! ^fother, your dioid will end 
hk} days m Bedlam. Start as you will. I say but 
what I feel, ^ud fear. 1 find my reason going fast 
to wreck. O mother, I will die an idiot yet ! ” 
My cbUd !” 

‘‘ child! ” Hardress reiterated with 

petulant etnpli^s. And if 1 was your child, 

t 

could you not cant kindly for my hap¬ 

piness ? It was you l^^fi^rged me on to this. 
Mind, £ comply, but i| that urged 

me. . You brought danger, and 

when £ would, have ^ you held me 

UMHe. I told you tha|; I; was engaged, that 
hauven had h6ard> and earths recorded my pledge, 
and that 1 could not break it, O mother, if 
you were a mother, and if you saw your son 
caught by a treacherous passion^i if you saw 
that he was weak, aqdvi yielding, and likely to 


urged me on to this. 


overcome, you shoiild have strengdiened him* 
If^would have {Nis^ fo M^aru 

him 'off, to' take‘ die side ' hdi|§|||'4%aii|ttl 
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his weaknissy^^and make hhn^ virtuoui in his* 
own despite. But this you did noU I was 
sti'uggling for my failing honesty^ and you 
strove against me. 1 rose again and again, almost 
disGfkiil^ted, yet still unwilling to yield up 
all claim to truth, and again and^^lipiliti you 
struck me d^wii. Behold me *nowt^ You 
have succeeded I am free now^, to 

execute your will. 'Ei^^bFryi or hang, which¬ 
ever you please.^ 

Hardres8l#;fiiliSl(^^ his mother^ hi an 
agony— 

‘ Oh, no more xen^i^iaiice, mother, yo# 

■' *’■" ' \ 

remonstrances ^ huve been my curse and balil^ 
, they I jme for this worlds and for 

tho" mext.^'^.j ^ 

*■*/' ilflwT"'' 

. “*< You me to the loui/’ 

I .juiu soit^ H f<» ' itc*--Go on. 
TeU idd t^^'mouii^ul hews. It can be but 

in: ocein,^ 1 told you t^at 

affected; and so it is^ I know 
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•it by the false colouring that has ^own upon 
my senses. My imagination is filled con¬ 
tinually with the dreariest images, and thet'e 
is some spirit within me that tinges, with the 
same hue of death, the real objects T l^old. 
At^ inillliigi if I look upon the east I think 

¥ I 

it has the colour of blood, and tft night, wfien 

I gaze on die advaiibil^^^adows, 1 think of 
palls, and hearsc'-plunsel^^^^ of mourning. 

Mother, I fear I have not l 9 Jng to live.” 

Fie, Hardress, you growing 

superstitious ? For shame 1 I will not talk 
with you to-ni^t upon that subject, nor 

wdl 1 tax you wkh the manifest unkind ness 
of your charges on myself, so often^rj^fiited, yet 
now again repeated. I have a of weightier 

interest to communicate. know Mrs. 

Daly, the mother of your young frieiid KyVle ? ” 

f 'k 

There again ! ” exelaimed^.^, Hardress, 
starting from his neat, and spi^kiiig widi 

passionate loudness. There ! 
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Aftother treason! Why, the whole- 

work! are joining in one cry of reprobation on 
rny head. Another black and horrid perfidy ! 
Oh, Kyrle, my friend, iny calm, high-minded, 
virtuous, and serene companion! He trusted 
me with every thing, told me his secrets,l^owed 
me his fears, Und commended his hopes to my 
patronage. And what have I done ? I 
pledged myself to* be bis friend. I lied ! 

1 liave supplanted him ! How shall I meet him 
now for evermoft^lV lil'lfel as if the world were 
met to spit upon iny face. This should be 
niy desert. O fool ! blind fool !—-Anne 
Chute! What was Anne Chute to me, 

I to her, "‘that I should thus destroy my own 
repute, betray my friend, resist ray maker, and 
forsake my--*-——” Suddenly arresting his 
speech at this conjuncture, he sunk back into 
his chair, seld added in a low mummr— 


Weil, inp|her, tell this mournful news at once.*' 



said Mrs. Ciegan, who 
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^ .had now become too-well accustonii^ to those 
bursts of transient passion in her son^ to afford 
them any angiy consideration, ‘^Poor Mrs. 
Daly is dead.'^ 

‘<Deadl” 

tills evening 1 heard it The circum¬ 
stance is one of peculiar melitncholy. She 
died i|uite unexpectedly in, her accouchement.” 

And if the virtuous, ar,e thus visited,” said 
Hardress, after a pause, lifting his hands and 
eyes, what should not 1 wish 1 were 

fit to pray, that 1 might pray for that kind woman.” 

There Is one act of mercy in your power,” 
said his mother, you will be expected at the 
wake and funeral.’* 

''And there I shall meet with Kyrle! ” 

" What then ? ” 

" 0h, "hotbing, nothing.” ' He paused for 
several minutes, during which, leaned on 
the table in a meditative posture^ His coun¬ 
tenance, at length, assumed an .^l^jpearan^e of 

™ 'V 

more peaceful grief, and it became evident, from 
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the of his eye, that a iHOre quiet 

train of felling was passing through Ms mind. 

‘^Poor Mrs. Daly 1 he said at last, If 
one would be wise at all times, how little he 
would saciitice to the gratihcation of simple 
passion, in such a world as this. Imprimis,” he 
continued, counting ou his finger ends, 

’ i. 

priniis, a cradle, item, clothing, item, a 
item, fire, item, food, item, a coffin; the best 
require no more than these, and for the worst, 
you need only a gallows, and you have 

said enough. 

Mrs. Cregan heard this speech without tlie 
keen anxiety which ate would have felt, if Har^ 
dress had^been less passionate in his general 
mantel', aq|i less extravagant in his mode of 
speech, Bl^^noWitig this, she heeded little in him 
what would haver filled her with terror in atnother. 

I 

itfk ^ 

t4J you go to the wake, Har¬ 
dness?” said. You must set out to¬ 
morrow iSibi^iiliDg early,” 
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I will/' said’ Hardress. Xt is a long 
distance, but I can be there, at dH events, by 
uight-fall. When does the funeral take place ? 

“ I suppose after to-morrow. I will have 
the curricle at the door by day-break, Cor you 
must set me down at Castle Chute. Go now, and 
cbauge your dress at once, or you will suffer 
%?*it. Nancy shall take you a warm foot-batli, 
and a hot drink, when you are in your room.” 

Hardress returned without farther question. 
The idea of meeting iS^^iJCyrle Daly, after 

j. # 

the unmanly neglect, and e»|j|||i0etrayal of his 
interests, was now the one which occupied his 
sole attention. Half love is vanity; at leasts 
a fair moiety of Hardress Cregan’s^ later pas¬ 
sion might be placed to the account of that 
effeminate failing. It could not, therefore, 
continue to maintain its hold upon his heart 

against a passion so new and terrible as that 
of remorse. His love^r Anne >phute was 
now entirely dormant in his mii^^ ^nd hi« 

V 5 
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reason was at full liberty to estimate the greatness, 
of his guilt, without even the suggestion of a 
palliative. When we add to this, the dFUel un¬ 
certainty in which he remained with resjiect to 
the fate of Eily Connor, it is probable that 
few, who hear the story, will envy the repose of 
Hardress Crcgan. 

For one instant only, during his coaveri^pll 
with Danny Mann, the idea of Eily’s death had 
flashed upon his mind, and for that instant it 
had been accompttniedr with a sensation of wilful 
pleasure. The ^ ^membrance of tliis guilty 
thought now' haunted him with as de-jp a feeling 
of remorse, as if ^hat momentary assent had he^ 
a positive act. Whenever liis eyelids drooped, a 
horrid chaii^f faces passed before his imaginaliou, 
each presenting some characteri.stic of death or 
pain, some appearing to threaten, and others to 
deride him* % manner the long and lonely 
night crept by, and the|jj[reary winter dawn found 
him uniefreshed and feverish,. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

HOW HARDIIESS GOT HIS HAIR DRESSED IN 
LISTOWEL, AND HEARD A LITTLE NEWS. 

II E rose, and found that his mother was al¬ 
ready equipped for the journey. They took a 
hurried breakfast by candle-light, while Mike w'as 
employed in putting the horses to the curricle. 
The lakes were covered by a low mist,'that con¬ 
cealed the islands and the distant shores, and 
magnified the height of the gigantic mountains, 
by w^hich the waters are walled in. Far above 
this slumbering cloud ofr vapour, the close and 
Mide-spread forests were seen- along sides of 
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ihc stupendous ridge, the trees so iBitlioh dlini-. 
nished bv the distance, and by the pro- 

duced by the novelty of the point of vision, as to 
resemble a garden of mangel-worzel. 

Hardress had just taken his seat in the ve¬ 
hicle beside his mother, when u servant in livery 
rode up to the door, and touching his hat, put 
a letter into his hand. It contained an iav&tibn 
IVoni Ilepton Connolly, to a hunting dinner, 
which he was about to give in the course of the 
month. Hardress remained for a moment in 
meditation. 

Well, how long am I to stop here wai^i^ 
for my answer ? asked the messenger, (the iftf ’ 
soknl groom alluded to in an early portion of the 

' f’*' u. \ 

H’a^dfoss stared on him, in silence, for so#e i^ 
mpmepfs. ^^You bad better go in and break** 
fast, 1 tliiak fiaid, you don’t intend to 
turn witbooi ^(lighting ? ** 

for Hepton Connolly? Why then 
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you may ^fee your mdo^ I don't, nor for any other 

f 

maslher^ fy^r the sun. 1 was going to take 

1 * 

'> 4 '' 

my breakfast over at the Inn, but as you make 
the offer, I'll not pass your doore.’' 

You do me a great deal of honour. When 
does the hunt take place?” 

V In three weeks time, I believe, or some¬ 
thing hereabouts.” 

Not sooner ? ” 

^^No. I wanted him to have it at once, for 
he could’nt have finer weather* an’ the mare is 
in fine condition for it. But when Connolly 
thes a thing into his head, you might as well 

be talking to an ass.” " 

A , 

‘‘Well,” said Hardress, *‘tell your master^ 
that you found me just driving from 
that: I will come.” 

Saying this he drove away, while his mother 
remained still wrapt in silent ast^E^shtnient at the^ 
fellow's impudence. 

“ Such,” said Hardress, “ is the privilege of a 
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clever groom. That rogue was simple, 

humble cottager, but fortune favoui^l'^lfim. He 
assisted Connolly to win a sweepstakes, which 
gained him a reputation on the turf; and fame 
has since destroyed him. You would not know 
whether to choose between indignation and 
laughter, if you were present at the conversations 
that sometimes take place between him and his 


muster. 




‘‘ if, instead of wanning me the King’s plate, 
he could win me the King’s crown, I could not 
endure him,’' said the proud mother. 

Nor I," returned her prouder son. 
h, indeed,” 

4^out noon, they stopped to bait and hear 
mass, at the town of Listowel. Mrs. Cregftn 
and her son were shown into a little parlour at 
the Inn, the iwindow of which looked out upon 
the square, bell of the Chapel was ringing 

for last mass on the other side, and numbers of 
.people, tn their holiday attire, were seen in the 
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yvide ar^% ?ome hurrying toward the Chapel gate, 
some loifeling in groups about the square, and 
some sitting on the low window-sill stones. 

The travellers joined the first mentioned 
portion of the crowd, and performed their' rievo- 
tionsat least, they gave the sanction of their 
presence to the ceremonial of the day. VVhen 
they had returned to the Inn, and taken their 
places ill the little pailour, Mrs. Cregan, after 
fixing her eyes for a moment on her son, ex¬ 
claimed : 

“Why, Ilardress, you are a perfect fright. 
Did )ou dress to-day"?^’ 

“ Not particularly.” 

» “ Do you intend to calf in at Castle-Chute ? ” 
to visit in passing.” 

Then 1 would advise you, by all means, to 
do something at your toilet before you leave this.” 

Hardress took up a mirrori ^yvhich lay on 
the wooden chimney-piece, and satisfied himself, 
by a single glance, of the wisdom of his mpther’s 
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suggestion. His eyes were blood-shot, his beard, 
grown and grisly, and his hair hanging about his 
temples in most ungraceful profusion. He 
rang the little bell which lay on the table, and 
summoned the landlady to his presence. 

It would be difficult, she told him, to pro¬ 
cure a hair-cutter to-day, being holiday, but 
there was one from Garryowen, below, that 
would do the business as well as any one in the 
world, if he had only got his scissors with 
him. 

Hardress started at the name of Garryowen ; 
but, as he did nOt rethomber the hair cutter, 
and felt an anxiety to hear news from that quarter, 
desired the stranger to be shown into ariodiier 

-i" ‘ 1 ^' 

leprill w^here he proposed effecting the neces^ry 
cbfcnges ill his attire. ^ 

He had:\scarcely taken his seat before 
toilet, whem^aoft tap at the door, and 
the sound ol a small, squeaking voice, announced 
the aiTM of the hair cutter* On looking round 
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> him, Hardress l|cheld 'a small, tbin faced, red 
haired little mao, \i'ith a tailor^s shears dangling 
from his finger, bowing and smiling with a 
timid and eonciliaiing air. [n an evil hour for 
his patience, Hardress consented that he should 
commence operations. 

The piatez were very airly this year, sir,” 
he modestly began, after he had wrapped a 
check apron about the neck of Hardress, and 
made the other necessary arrangements. 

“ Very early indeed. You need’nt cut so 
fast.^' 

\ * 

Very airly, sir. -"*I!ie White eyes especially. 
Them w’hite-eyes are fine piatez. For the first 
four months 1 would’nt ax a better piatie than 
a white eye, with a bit o* butter, or a piggi^' W 

t 


milk, or a bit o’ bacon^ if one had it;' but after 
lli||t the meal goes out of 'em, imd they gets 
and bad. Tlie cups ar’nV^^^ood in tho 
beginiien o’ the saison, but they hould better. 
Turn your head more to die light, sir, if you 
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please. The cups^ndeed are a fine substantial, 
lasting piatie. There’s great nutriment in ’em 
for poor people, that would have nothen else 
with them but themselves, or a grain o’ salt. 
There’s no piatie that eats better, when you 
have nothen but a bit o’ the little one (as they 
say) to eat with a bit o’ the big. No piati< 
that cats so sweet with point.” 

'' With point?” Hardress repeated, a little 
amused by this fluent discussion of the poor hair- 
cutter, upon the varieties of a dish, w^hich, from* 
his rhildhobd, liad formed almost his only article 
of nutrimentaiid on w'hich he expatiated with 
as much cognoscence and satisfaction, as a 
fashionable gourmand might do on the cultifK^y 
productions of Eustache Ude. is 

point ? ” 

Don’i^you know what that is, sir ? Fll tell 
you in a A joke that them that liaa 

nothen to do, an plenty to eat, make upon the 
poor' people that has nothen to eat, and plenty 
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to do. That is, when thcreVdry piatez on the 
table, and enough of hungry people about it, 
and the family would have, may be,.only one 
bit of bacon hanging up above their heads, 
they’d peel a pialie first, and then they’d pX)mt 
it up at the bacon, and they’d fancy within their 
own minds, that it would have the taste o’ tfie 
mail when they’d be aten it, after. That’s what 
they call point, sir. A cheap sort o’ diet it is, 
lord help uSj that’s plenty enough among the 
poor people in this country. A great plan for 
making a small bit of pork go a long way in a 
large family.’’ 

Indeed it is but a slender sort of food. 
Thiose scissars you have are dreadful ones,” 

^'f TVrrible, sir, I sent my own over to the 
forge before I left home, to h^ve an eye put in 
it,; <mly for that I’d be staartei:> a deal. Slender 
foe^d it is, indeed! There’s a o’ poor 
people here in Ireland, sir, that are run so hard 
at times, that the wind of a bit o’ mait is as 
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good to ’em, as^e mait itself to them tliat 
would be used to it. The pialez are every 
thing, the kitchen* little or nothing. But 
there’s a sort o’ piatez, (I do’nt know did your 
honour^ever taste ’em?) that’s gelten greatly in 
vogue now among ’em, an’ is killing half tlie 
country; the white piaties, a piatie that has 
great produce, an’ requires but little manure, an’ 
will grow in very poor land j but has no more 
strength, or nourishment in it, than if you had 
boiled a handful b’ saw^dust and made gruel of 

it, or put a bit of boord between your 

' 1 '*' ^ 

teeth, and thought to hiake a breakfast of it. 

The black bulls themselves are better. Indeed 

. 1 ^, 

the bl£:lc bulls are a deal a better piatk jfkpli 
they’re thought. When you’d peel ’bihj Ihcy 
look as black at Indigo, an’ you’d have!%a 
mind to ’eai at all; but -I declare they’fe^ty 
sweet in ^ile mouth, an* very strengtheuiijg. 


* Any thing eaten with potatoes. 
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Tiie English reds are a nate ^iatie, too, and the 
apple piatie, (f don^t know what made 'em be 
given up) an' the kidney, (though dplicate of 
rearing) but give me the cups for all, that will 
hould the meal iii 'em to the last, and wo'nl re¬ 
quire any inthricket tillage. Let a man have 

/ 

a, middling sized pit o’ cups again’ the winter, 
a small caish (pig) to pay his rent, an' a handful 
o’ turf behind the doore, an’ he can defy the 
world.” 

You know as muqji, I think,” said Har- 
dress, ^^of farming, aSspC hair-^cutting.” 

^'Oyeh, if I ha4vA0tu^<%/ito depend upon 
but what heads come across me this way, sir, I’d 

q. poor way, enough. But I have a little 
sj?(^; o’^,ground besides.” 

a good taste fpr the^roduce.” 

. J/JTwas kind father for me to have that 

s^me. Did you ever hear tell, what they 

call lime-stone broth ?” 

Never.” 
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^^’Twas my father first made it. Til tell 
you the storyysir, if you’ll turn your head this 
way a nffihute.*’ 

HiHfiSress had no choice but to listen. 

My father went once upon a time about 
the couutryj in the idle season^ seeing wo|^ld 
he make a penny at all by cutting hair, or 
setting razhurs an<l penknives, or any other job 
that would fall in his way. Well, an good— 
he was one day walking alone in the mountains 
of Kerry without a hai’p’ny in his pocket, (for 
though he Ravelled a foot k cost him more than 
he earned) ati ktwli^g but Httle love for 

a Cod^y Limerick man in the place where he 
wad$'an being half perished with the hmtgeir^ 


ail’ evening drawing nigh, be did’al'^'^knE^W 
well what to do# with himself till morning. 
Very goo(^|j||&. went along the wild road, an if 

he did he see a farm house, at a litde 

♦ 

i V ' ^ ' 

distance, o’ one side; a snug looking place 
with the smoke curling out of the chimney 
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an all tokens of good living inside. Well, 
some people would live where a fox would 
starve. What do you think did my father do ? 
He would’nt beg, {a thing one of our people 
never done yet, thank heaven!) an he had’ut 
the money to buy a thing, so what does he 
do? fie takes up a couple o’ the big lime¬ 
stones, that were lying on the road, in his two 
hands, an away with him to the house. * Lord 
save all here!’ says he, walken in the doore. 
* And you kindly,’ says they. * I’m come to 
you ’ says be, this way, looking at the two lime¬ 
stones, * to know would you me make a little 
lime-stone broth over your fire, until I’ll, make 
my dinner ? ’ * Lime-slone broth!’ says ‘|fcey to 

L. 

him jigain, ‘ what’s that eroo V • Broth made o’ 
lime-stones,’ says he, ‘ what dsc ? '—‘ We never 
heard of such a thing,’ says they^* Why then 
you may hear it now,’ says be|||f and see it 
abo^ if you’ll gi’ me a pot an a couple o’ 
quarts o’ soft water*’ ||You can can have it an 
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welcome/ says they. So they put down the pot 
ail the water, an my father went over, an tuk a chair 
liard by pleasant fire for himself, an put down 
his two liwie-stones to boil, an kep stirring them 

round like stirabout. Very good, well, by an by 

1 

when the wather began to boil, ^ 'Tis ‘thicken* 
ing finely,’ says my father; ‘ now if it had a 

grain o’ salt at all, ’t would be a great improve* 

* 

inent to it.’ < Raich down t|^ salt box, Nell,’ 

says the man o’ the house to his wife. So 

* 

she did. ‘ O, that’s the very thing just,’ says 

m 

my father, shaking some of it into the pot. So 
he stirred it a|J|in sober as 

a minister, ifiy an by, he takes the spoon he 
had ftii^ing it, ati tastes it. ^ It is veiy good 

^ ' V ^ ' 

now/ says he ^ although it wants somethii^.^^^ 
1 ^ What it is ? ’ says they. * Oyeh, wiUtia 
tbiog/ says ‘may be 'tis only fancy o'me.’ 
‘ If it’s any>;^iig we can give you,’ says they, 

i ‘ you’re welcome to it.’ * 'Tis jery good aS 

’ '%' 

H m/ says he, * but wl||jn I’m at home, I find 
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it gives it a fine flavour just \o boil a little 
’ knuckle o’ bacon^ or mutton trotters, or any 
thing that way along with it.’ ‘ Raich hether 
that bone o’ sheep’s head we had at dinner 
yesterday, Nell,’ says the man o’the house. * Oyeh 
don’t mind it,’ says my father, * let it be as 
it is.’ ^ Sure if it improves it, you may as 
M*ell,’ says they. ‘ Baithershin !** says my fa¬ 
ther, putting it dpwn. So after boiling it a 
good piece longer, * ’Tis as fine lime-stone broth,’ 
says he ^ as ever was tasted, an if a man had 
a few piatez,' says he, looking at a pot of 
’m that was smoking in the ^chimney comer, 
'he could’ut des're a better dinner.’ They 
gave him the piatez, and he made a good dinner 
of themselves, an the broth, not forgetting the 
bone, which he polished equal to chaiiey, be¬ 
fore he let it go. The people themselves tasted 
it, an thought it as good as any mutton broth in 

V 

the world.” 

• Be it so. 

VOL. Jl. Q 
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Your father, I believe, knew how to amuse, 
his friends after a short journey as well as any 
other traveler.” 

The fellow leered at ITardress, thrust out 
his lips, and winked with both eyes, in a man¬ 
ner which cannot be expressed. He was 

indeed a mighty droll, funny man. Not in¬ 
terrupting you, sir, 111 tell you a thing that 
happened him in the hair- Cutting line that 
flogs all Munster, I think, for ’cuteness.’’ 

I am afraid I cannot wait to hear it. 1 


have a great way to go to-«day, and a great deal 
to do before J set off.” 


^‘'that^s just bidden me go on with my 
stoiy?(,'^ri for the more I talk the faster I work, 
fof* 4ver. Just turn your head this way, sir. 


I if you please. My father—a little more to the 
; light, sir —mf ifathcr was sitting one fine morning 
, in his little shoi>, curling a front curl belonging to 


i a lady (we wont mention who) in the neigh- 
i bourhood, with the sun shining in the doore, 
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an he singing a little song •for himself; an 
meself, a craithiir, sitting by the fire, looking 
about me and sayen nothing. Very well, all 
of a sudden, a geulieman tall and well mounted 

rode up to the doore, an-^ Hello !" says 

he, calling out, ' can 1 get myself shaved here ? 
says he. ‘ Why not, plase your honour ? ^ says 
my father, starting up, an laying by the front 
out of his han(}«^ So he ’lit off his horse an 

I 

come in. He was a mighty bould fierce look¬ 
ing gentleman, with a tundhering long sword 
be his side, down, an a pair o’ whiskers as big 
an as *'ed as a foxVbmsh, and eyes as round as 
them two bull’s eyes in the window panes,— 
an they having a sthrange twisht so 

, thiit when he’d be looking you sthraight in 
tile face, you’d think it’s out at the doore he*d 

'(fr ^ 

be looking. Besides that, when he’d spake,' 
he used to give himself a loud'/oistering w^ay, 

1 

! as if you were a mile off, an not willing to come 

* s 

nearer or to be said by him. 'Do you mind, 

Q ^ 
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now,’ says he, £n he taking a chair oppozzite 
the windee, while my father smartened himself 
an’ bate up a lather. ‘Ever and always, since 
I was the tieighth of a bee’s k^nee,’ says he, 
‘ I had a mortal enmity to seeing a drop o’ my 
own blood, an’ I’ll tell you what it is,’ says 
he. ‘ What is it, sir ? ’ says my father. ^ I’ll 
make a clear bargain with you now,’ says the 
gentleman. So he took out a half crown an’ 
laid it upon the table, an’ after that he drew 
his sword, and laid Jt hard by the half crown. 
‘ Do you see them two now ? ’ says he, ^ I do, 
surely,’ says my father. ^ h^lf crown will be 
yours,’ says the gentleman, if you’ll shave me 
without drawen my blood, but if I see as much 

as would make a breakfast for--(he named 

an animal that I won’t mention after him now) 

I ' 

if I see so much after you,’ says he, ' I’ll run 
this swoord th|ough your body, as sure as there’s 
nait in mutton. So look, before you lep, if 
^ou won’t take the bargain, say it, and let 
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ttie jide away/ says he. Tfiis was in times 
when a gentleman, that way, would think as 
little almost of doing a thing o’ the kind to 
a poor Cath^ic, as he would now of saying it, 

—so well became my father to look to him¬ 
self. * You’ll never have it to say o’ me/ 

says my father, ' that I w'ould’nt trust my hand 
so far at any rate in the business I was bred 

j* 

to.’ So to it they fell, an’ as Provideuce order¬ 
ed it, my father shaved him without one gash, 
an’ put the half-crown fn his pocket. ' Well, 
now ’tis done/ says the gentleman, ‘ but you're 
a foolish man.’ *How so sir?’ says my father. 

^ Because so sure as I saw the blood,’ says the 
other, ‘ Pd make my word good,’ ^ But you 
never would see the blood, sir,^ says my father 
quite easy, ‘because I’d see it before you, an’ 
Fd cut your throath with the razhur,’ Weil, 
’twas as good as a play to the look the 
gentleman gave him wdien he said that. He 

Q 3 
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did’iit answer hiin^a word but moualed his horse 
and rode away,” 

‘‘ He found his match in the hair-cutter/’ 
said Hardress, rejoiced as the storj^ ended. 

“I’ll be bound, sir, he was in no hurry to 
make bargains o’ that kind any,more, 'T was a 
mighty good answer, sir, wasn’t it ? ” 

A desperate one at all events.” 

“Ah, desperate, you may say that; but my 
father was sure of his hand. rj|l tell you ano¬ 
ther droll thing that happened my father, once 
when-” 

But the patiei^e of his listener was here 
completely stranded. The hair-cutter had got 
such a miserable pair of shears that he was 
obliged to use as much exoitipn in clipping the 
hair, as a tinker or a plumper might do in cuttmg 
sheet lead. Besides, being accustomed to ^at ^ 
professional flippancy of movement which, with 
proper instruments, might have expedited the ope- 
ratioap he made no allowance for the badness of 
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bis scissors, but clipped and plucked away as 
fast as usual; thus contriving to tear up half as 
much by the roots as he removed ii^ the usual 
course of business. This, and other circum¬ 
stances, induced Hardress to place a decided 
negative in the way of his anecdotes, until he had 
concluded his task. 

This being accomplished, Hardress raised 
his hand to his head, and experienced a sensation 
on the palm, somewhat similar to that which 

would be produced by placing it on an inverted 
hair brush. On looking in the glass, he disco¬ 
vered that his hair had been cut into a fashion 
which enjoys a lasting popularity at fairs and 
cottage merry-makings ; but, however consistent 

with the interests of persons who only employed 
a baidiei* once in a quarter, and then supposed 
that the closer he cut the better value he gave 
for the money, it was by no means in accordance 
with the established notions of good taste. 
There were indeed no gaps, as he boasted, for 

t 
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he had cut it almost as bare as a wig-block,* 
leaving only a narrow fringe in front, from ear 
to ear, like# tfie ends of a piece of silk. There 
was no help, however, for mischief once effected, 

f -fci I, ' 

so that Ijiardress paid liini without remark, and 
paid hint liberally. 

i ( 

The little hair-cutter took it for granted, by 
the handsome manner in which liis customer had 
compensated for his services, that he was highly 
gratified with the manner in which they had 
been performed. ^ 

“ If your hs&nour,’^ he said, bowing very low, 
would be |)asSiihg through Garryowen, an^ 
would be inclined to lave any o* your hair behind 
”yOu, :be^ yoii^Sd think of Dunat O^Leary’s 
shop, on the right hand side o’ the sthreet, three 
doores dow^i from Milffl O^Cottnoi^s, the rope- 
maker’s ? ” 

I willy^l will,” said Hardress, turning sud¬ 
denly aw'ay. 

Mr. 0‘ij6ary wdked slowly to the door, 
and again returned. 
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“ There’s a great set o’ ladslabout the place^ 
sir/’ he said^ in his usual shrill voice, while a 
slight degree of embarrassment appeared in his 
manner, an’ they’re for ever christenin’ people 
out o’ their names, till a man is better known 
by a nick name than by his own. ’Tis ten to 
one, plase your honour, that you’ll be the surer 
of finding me by asking for Foxy Dunat, than 
for my own lawful name, they’re such a set o’ 
lads.” 

Very well, I will. Qood morning. Foxy 
Dunat ? ” 

Yes sir, Foxy, in regard of the red hair that’s 
on me. Ah, there’s no standing them lads.” 

'' Very well, gopd morning Foxy Dunat. FU 
remember.” 

Good morning tor your honour. Stay!” 
he once more returned from the door, See what 
I was doing; carrying your honour’s hair away 
with me.’^ 

Well, and what do you suppose 
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I have of it I am not a wig-maker.*'. 

I doi^'t know, sir, but peo|^le mostly likes to 

put it up in some safe place again* the day of 

# 

judgment, as they say.” 

The day of judgmejg^t!” i 

“ plase ypur honoujr. We miist have 
every thing about us then, that ever belonged 
to us, and a man would look droll that time 
without his hair.’* 

Hardress wa^ not in a honour for jesting, 
but he could not avoid smiling in secret at this 
conceit. 

Very^ well he said, tapping the hair- 
cutter on the shoulder, and looking gravely in 

his face. As I am going.,a long journey ht 

1 ^ 

present, I will feel obliged by your keeping it for 
me until then, and I will call to you if 1 want 
it.” 

“As your honour feels agreeable,” 
Dunat, again bowing low, and moving towards 
the^ door. Neverthele$$i he di^ not leave the 
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rooiw, iiutil he had made the *}^ung gentleman 
acquainted witli all the circumstances that occa¬ 
sioned bis absence from home at t]us moment. 
In doing so^ he unwarily touched Hardress to the 
life. He had come, he said, in consequence of 
a letter be had received from a neighbour’s 
daughter that had run away from her father, and 
w^as hid somewliere among tlie Kerry moun¬ 
tains. 

A letter whicli you received! ” exclaimed 
Hardress, in strong surprize. 

‘‘ Yes, sir ; telling me she was alive, and 
bidding me Jet the old man kiow of it; the 
old rope-maker I mentioned a while ago. 
Since I came, I heard it reported at Castle 
Island, this morning, that she w'as drownded 
somewhere in the Flesk.^^ 

‘‘ Drowned ! Eily drowned ! Hardress 
suddenly exclaimed, starting from a reverie, as 
the single word struck upon his hearing. 

'‘Eily was her name, sure enough,*’ re^ 
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jsli^d 0'LeafyyStaring on him, " howsomdever 

you come to know it/’ 

, *1 
I 

<t mentioned that name, 1 think, 

<lid you hot ? 

"Maybe it slipped>hrom me, sir. Well, 
as 1 was saying, they thought she was drowii’ded 
there, ai/ they wor for having a sheef o’ reed, 
widi her name tied upon it, put out upon the 
sthrame, for they say, when a person dies by 
water, the sheff| o’ reed will float against the 
sthrame, or with the sthrame, until it stops over 
the piac^ where the body lies, if it had to go 
up O^Si^lli^n’s Cascade itself. But Father 
Edward O'Conn^ 4^sired ’em to go home 
about their .busi|p|8, that the sheaf would go 
with the current, an’ no way else, if they were 

i'* * 

at it from tlik till Domnsday* To be sure he 
knew best.” 

At this moment, the landlady knocked at 
the door, to inform our collegian that Mrs. 
Gregun was expecliii| him without. Havin 
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concluded his toilet, he huVied out of the 
room, not displeased at his rdease from the 
observation of tills stranger, at a moment when 
he felt his agitation eiicreasing to an extent that 
was almost ungovernable. 
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